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Section  1 
INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND 

The  primary  functions  of  a  command,  control,  and  communications  (C3) 
system  are  situation  assessment  and  allocation  of  resources.  Situation 
assessment  Involves  the  Integration  and  evaluation  of  data  from  various 
sensor  systems  and  other  Intelligence  sources.  Allocation  of  resources 
includes  the  alerting  and  queueing  of  specific  weapons  platforms,  prioriti¬ 
zation  of  targets,  and  weapons  assignments.  The  accuracy  and  timeliness  of 
these  functions  are  critical  to  the  flexibility  and  survivability  of 
forces. 

These  situation  assessment  and  resource  allocation  functions  are  performed 
by  a  command  and  control  team.  While  each  team  member  may  have  his  own 
area  of  specialization.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  team  members  to  share 
information  In  order  to  fully  assess  the  situation  and  make  resource 
allocation  decisions. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  Is  to  explore  the  possible  advantages  of  newly 
available  technologies  in  the  presentation  of  Information  to  be  shared  by 
the  command  and  control  team.  A  technology  of  particular  interest  for  this 
application  Is  the  large  screen  display  for  group  viewing  of  information. 
The  use  of  large  screen  displays  acts  to  create  a  shared  work  environment, 
which  is  becoming  common  In  modern  command  and  control  centers.  Little 
data  are  available  comparing  the  performance  of  teams  in  a  shared  work 
setting  versus  an  isolated  work  setting.  The  literature  reveals  little 
previous  work  comparing  performance  of  teams  in  such  work  settings.  A  few 
studies  examined  the  utility  of  large  screen  displays  using  static  tasks 
and  photographic  projection  systems.  The  study  described  in  this  report 
utilized  a  complex  dynamic  task  which  required  extensive  interaction 
between  members  of  three-person  teams  to  achieve  best  performance. 
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Alto  of  Interest  Is  the  format  for  Information  presentation.  Both  dynamic 
color  graphics  versus  monochromatic  alphanumeric  display  formats  were  exam¬ 
ined  for  their  utility  In  the  team  performance  task. 

OVERVIEW 

This  report  Is  organized  as  follows:  Section  1  presents  a  review  cf  the 
literature  pertaining  to  team  decision  making  research.  Section  2  des¬ 
cribes  the  Team  Research  Allocation  Problem  (TRAP)  as  It  Is  implemented  in 
this  study.  Including  the  variations  In  graphic  and  alphanumeric  display 
formats.  Section  3  presents  a  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the 
utility  of  graphic  versus  alphanumeric  display  formats  to  operator  perform¬ 
ance.  Section  5  presents  a  discussion  of  workload  measurement,  including 
subjective  techniques  and  Subjective  Workload  Assessment  Technique  (SWAT) 
in  particular.  Sections  6.  7.  and  8  discuss  the  present  study  methodology, 
results,  and  conclusions.  Appendix  D.  "Groups  In  TRAP:  An  Exploratory 
Analysis  of  Behavioral  Qynamlcs."  presents  a  pilot  study  assessing  group 
verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors  during  team  problem  solving  activities. 

This  observational  research  was  performed  by  A.  Rodney  Wei  lens  and  Tracy 
Vogler. 
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Section  2 

TEAM  DECISION  MAKING  RESEARCH 


Situation  assessment  and  resource  allocation  by  a  command  and  control  team 
are  complex  processes  which  may  be  studied  from  a  multitude  of  perspec¬ 
tives.  Research  in  group  behavior  and  decision  making  offers  many  theor¬ 
etical  orientations  and  empirical  findings  relevant  to  team  decision  making 
In  C3  settings.  The  following  paragraphs  first  develop  distinctions  among 
command  and  control  teams  and  other  Interacting  groups.  Group  research  Is 
reviewed  and  the  approach  of  the  present  research  Is  examined. 

In  a  recent  review  of  team  research.  Dyer  (1984)  suggested  that,  “a  team 
consists  of  (a)  at  least  two  people,  who  (b)  are  working  toward  a  common 
goal /object  1 ve/miss  Ion,  where  (c)  each  person  has  been  assigned  specific 
roles  or  functions  to  perform,  and  where  (d)  completion  of  the  mission 
requires  some  form  of  dependency  among  the  group  members..."  (page  286). 
Dyer  distinguishes  teams  from  small  groups  where  Individuals'  roles,  func¬ 
tions,  and  Interdependencies  are  usually  less  clearly  defined. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  teams,  McGrath's  (1984)  typology  of  groups  empha¬ 
sises  the  scope  of  activities,  time  duration,  and  composition  of  various 
groups.  According  to  McGrath's  typology,  a  command  and  control  team  would 
he  considered  a  “standing  crew"  based  on  Its  limited  scope  of  activities 
(tney  focus  on  the  mission),  relatively  long  duration  (they  may  exist  over 
months!,  and  natural  (real-world)  versus  concocted  (existing  to  be 
studied)  composition. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  study  command  and  control  teams  in  their  opera¬ 
tional  environment,  ooth  practical  and  methodological  difficulties  of  this 
approach  have  limited  its  application  (Goldin  and  Thorndyke,  1980). 

Research  using  concocted  groups  has  experimentally  explored  factors 
believed  to  affect  team  performance  leading  to  empirical  and  theoretical 
devel opnent.  Although  the  generalizability  of  the  experimental  approach  is 
often  questioned,  clearly  the  preponderance  of  current  empirical  knowledge 
about  team  performance  is  based  on  ad  hoc  laboratory  groups  working  on 
artificial  tasks. 
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Although  there  are  many  excellent  reviews  of  group  performance  (cf., 
Hackman  end  Norris,  1975;  Hill,  1932),  McGrath's  (1934)  recent  book  is 
comprehensive  and  Integrative,  His  typologies  of  groups  and  tasks  clearly 
Illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  field  and  the  utility  of  systematically 
ordering  empirical  findings  along  meaningful  conceptual  dimensions. 
McGrath's  clrcumplex  model  of  group  tasks,  which  distinguishes  amony  eight 
task  types  based  upon  the  dimensions  of  cooperation-competition  ant 
conceptual -behavioral.  Is  a  useful  framework  for  understanding  group  per¬ 
formance.  McGrath's  (1984)  viewpoint,  that  (a)  there  are  many  types  of 
existing  and  concocted  groups  which  may  be  studied;  and  (b)  group  perform¬ 
ance  depends  largely  upon  task  demands  and  the  utilization  of  resources 
available  to  the  group.  Including  members'  Intellectual  and  Interpersonal 
characteristics,  is  shared  widely  (Hackman  and  Morris,  1975;  Hill,  1982; 
Shaw,  1976;  Steiner,  1972;  Shlflett,  1979),  McGrath's  (1984)  research- 
based  generalizations  of  group  performance  In  various  tasks,  such  as  "truth 
supported  wins"  for  Intellectual  tasks,  "very  strong  majority  wins"  for 
decision-making  tasks,  and  "minimal  majority  wins"  for  coalition  tasks, 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  performance  groups  are  "pragmatically  effective." 

The  Importance  of  theoretical  models,  whether  prescriptive  or  descriptive. 
Is  emphasized  throughout  the  team  and  group  process  literature.  Although 
no  comprehensive  team  or  small  group  theory  exists  (Dyer,  1984;  McGrath, 
1984;  Shaw,  1976),  there  are  a  number  of  approaches  to  the  study  of  small 
groups,  as  well  as  many  Midrange  theories  of  group  behavior,  which  suggest 
factors/processes  likely  to  Importantly  affect  command  and  control  teams. 

Contemporary  social  psychological  theories  of  group  behavior,  for  example, 
suggest  that  individuals  In  a  group  setting  may  (a)  experience  socially 
engendered  arousal  which  may  lead  to  performance  enhancements  or  decrements 
(Geen  and  Bushman,  1978);  (b)  diffuse  the  impact  of  outside  forces  among 
other  group  members  (Jackson,  1987);  (c)  engage  in  social  comparison 
processes  contributing  to  "group  think"  and  group  polarization  effects 
(Geothals  and  Darley,  1987);  (d)  experience  cognitive  dissonance  following 
collective  action  resulting  In  attitude  change  or  diffusion  of  respon¬ 
sibility  (Sande  and  Zanna,  1987);  (e)  demonstrate  concern  about  self¬ 
presentation  to  other  group  members  (Baumeister  and  Hutton,  1987);  and  (f) 


become  self-attentive,  often  leading  to  adherence  to  salient  behavior 
standards  (Mullen,  1987),  The  Importance  of  social  cognition  (e.g. , 
knowledge  representation,  pers  n  organization,  confirmatory  hypothesis 
testing)  on  behavior  In  groups  has  also  been  recognized  (Pryor  and  Ostrom, 
1987).  Finally,  Wegner  (1987)  has  suggested  that  groups  have  a 
"transactive  memory  system,"  a  contemporary  group  mind  approach  which 
emphasizes  a  group's  unique  information  storage  and  retrieval  mechanisms 
based  on  members'  communications,  roles,  experiences,  and  expertise. 

Shiflett's  (1979)  representational  format  for  a  general  model  of  small 
group  productivity  provides  a  useful  structure  for  theory  development. 

Group  productivity  (P)  is  seen  as  the  result  of  matrix  operations  repre¬ 
senting  the  utilization  or  "transformation"  (T)  of  resources  (R).  Thus,  P 
represents  outputs  of  a  small  group  based  upon  multiplying  matrix  R,  group 
resources  (e.g.,  raw  material,  tools,  knowledge,  ability),  by  matrix  T, 
various  theoretically  and  empirically  derived  transformation  rules  (which 
may  reflect  role  systems,  task  constraints,  communication  channels,  and 
even  personal  characteristics).  Shiflett's  (1979)  conceptualization,  like 
some  other  approaches  (e.g.,  Social  Impact  Theory;  for  a  current  summary, 
see  Jackson,  1987),  does  not  specify  the  actual  processes  or  factors  which 
underlie  group  performance,  but  instead  suggests  a  meta-theoretical  orien¬ 
tation  for  organizing  and  interpreting  empirical  results.  For  instance, 
Shiflett  (1979)  describes  Steiner's  (1972)  disjunctive  and  conjunctive 
tasks  as  special  cases  of  his  general  model.  Different  task  types  suggest 
alternative  utilization  (T)  of  individuals'  abilities  (R)  resulting  in 
unique  functional  relationships  between  group  size  and  output  (P).  In  an 
additive  task  (e.g.,  husking  corn),  each  member's  contributions  enter  into 
the  group  product  in  a  simple  additive  manner.  In  a  disjunctive  task 
(e.g.,  solving  an  anagram),  the  most  competent  member's  ability,  and  in  a 
conjunctive  task  (mountain  climbing),  the  least  competent  member's  ability, 
determines  group  productivity.  More  recently,  Stasser  and  Titus  (1985) 
suggested  that  tcc-  process  of  biased  information  sampling  in  group 
decisions,  where  greater  weight  is  given  to  information  which  is  widely 
shared  and  supports  initial  preferences,  could  be  characterized  in 
Shiflett's  terms  as  systematic  tendencies  to  over-util ize  (transform) 
certain  resources  (individuals'  information). 


While  there  are  many  theoretical  views  of  groups,  McGrath's  overall  char¬ 
acterization  of  group  performance  In  decision  making  and  problem  solving  as 
"pragmatically  effective"  parallels  conclusions  in  cognitive  psychology 
about  Individual  performance.  Although  decision  makers  and  problem  solvers 
are  often  logical,  efficient,  and  effective,  both  Individuals  and  groups 
can  demonstrate  systematic  errors  and  biases  which  leave  them  short  of 
ideal  models  of  performance  (cf.,  Flske  and  Taylor,  1984;  Kahneman,  Slovlc, 
and  Tverskl,  1981;  Steiner,  1972;  Stasser  anl  Titus,  1985). 

Combining  McGrath's  group  and  task  typologies  with  Dyer's  team  definition 
helps  Identify  the  problem  area  of  Interest  in  the  present  research. 
Concocted  teams  are  studied  under  experimental  conditions  using  a  dynamic. 
Intellective  task  demanding  high  Intrateam  coordination  to  achieve  effec¬ 
tive  performance.  Not  unlike  earlier  research  In  group  dynamics  (Lanzetta 
and  Roby,  1956,  1957;  Leavltte,  1951;  Morrlssette,  1966;  a  generic, 
cognitively-based  task  is  utilized.  Developed  with  an  appreciation  of  (a) 
the  precision  and  control  offered  In  experimental  game  research  (Pruitt  and 
Kimmel,  1977);  and  (b)  the  need  to  make  social  psychological  research 
compelling  and  involving  (Carlsmlth,  Ellsworth,  and  Aronson,  1976);  a 
dynamic  task  environment  is  used  which  takes  advantage  of  computer- 
interface  technologies. 
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Section  3 

TEAM  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  PROBLEM  (TRAP) 

The  team  resource  allocation  problem  (TRAP)  developed  for  this  study  Is  an 
extension  of  an  experimental  paradigm  used  by  Pattipati,  Kleinman,  and 
Eprath  (19S2)  to  develop  a  Dynamic  Decision  Model  (DDM)  of  human  task 
selection  In  a  multitask  environment.  In  their  research.  Individual  sub¬ 
jects  seated  before  a  CRT  observed  rectangular  boxes  moving  across  the 
screen  in  several  different  rows.  Each  box  represented  a  task  which  the 
subject  could  process  by  pressing  a  pushbutton  corresponding  to  the  row  In 
which  that  task  appeared  on  the  CRT.  Since  many  boxes  crossed  the  screen 
concurrently  in  different  rows,  not  all  of  the  boxes  (tasks)  could  be  pro¬ 
cessed.  Instead,  the  subject  chose  particular  tasks  for  processing  based 
on  various  manipulated  task  characteristics  (l.e. ,  reward  value,  required 
processing  time).  Experimental  studies  revealed  that  subjects'  performance 
was  sensitive  to  manipulations  of  task  characteristics  and  consistent, 
overall,  with  the  DOM. 

Brown  and  Leupp  (1985)  extended  the  experimental  paradigm  from  the  study  of 
individual  task  selection  performance  to  the  study  of  tarn  performance. 

They  found  in  their  experimentation  that  three-person  teams  did  respond  in 
a  meaningful  manner  to  the  properties  of  the  TRAP. 

The  properties  of  the  TRAP  used  in  the  present  research  are  identical  to 
that  used  by  Brown  and  Leupp.  The  display  format,  however,  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  to  allow  for  evaluation  of  color  graphic  versus  monochromatic  alphanu¬ 
meric  formats.  A  thorough  discussion  of  research  literature  pertaining  to 
graphic  versus  alphanumeric  display  formatting  is  presented  in  the  next 
section  of  this  report. 

The  TRAP  as  currently  implemented  requires  members  of  a  three-person  team 
(designated  as  persons  A,  B,  and  C)  to  work  together  to  accumulate  as  many 
points  as  possible  for  the  team  by  allocating  their  resources  to  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  selected  targets.  Each  target  requires  the  resources  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  team  member  (A,  B,  or  C)  or  some  combination  of  the  resources  of 
team  members  (AB,  AC,  BC,  or  ABC)  to  process  it,  thus  earning  a  specific 
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number  of  points  for  the  team.  Since  more  targets  are  available  for  pro¬ 
cessing  than  can  possibly  be  processed  by  the  team  members '  resources,  team 
coordination  is  necessary  In  selecting  optimum  combinations  of  targets  to 
obtain  a  high  team  score. 

Targets  differ  not  only  with  respect  to  the  resources  required  for  pro¬ 
cessing.  but  also  with  respect  to  their  point  value,  which  depends  upon  the 
color  and  shape  designations  of  the  target.  While  a  target's  value  with 
relationship  to  Its  color  designation  Is  simple  (red  targets  are  worth  more 
than  blue  targets),  the  target's  value  with  relationship  to  Its  shape 
designation  Is  more  complex:  one-resource  targets  (A,  B,  and  C  targets) 
are  worth  more  if  they  are  circles  than  If  they  are  triangles;  three- 
resource  targets  (those  requiring  simultaneous  processing  by  all  three  team 
members'  resources,  ABC  targets)  are  worth  more  If  they  are  triangles  than 
if  they  are  circles;  and  two-resource  targets  (AB,  AC,  and  BC  targets)  are 
unaffected  by  shape.  Therefore,  while  target  color  Is  an  easily  general¬ 
ized  and  Interpretable  attribute,  target  shape  Is  Interpretable  only  when 
analyzed  along  with  the  number  of  required  resources.  Table  1  presents  all 
possible  target  parameter  combinations  and  their  respective  point  values. 


TABLE  1.  POSSIBLE  TARGET  PARAMETER  COMBINATIONS 
AND  RESPECTIVE  POINT  VALUES 


One-Person  Tasks 

Point  Value 

Blue  Triangle 

1 

Red  Triangle 

3 

Blue  Circle 

3 

Rod  Circle 

5 

Two-Person  Tasks 

Blue  Triangle 

4 

Blue  Circle 

4 

Red  Triangle 

8 

Red  Circle 

8 

Three-Person  Tasks 

Blue  Ci rcle 

3 

Red  Circle 

9 

Blue  Triangle 

9 

Red  Triangle 

15 

In  order  to  perform  wel  1 ,  team  members  must  evaluate  the  targets  that  are 
currently  available  to  them  and  select  for  processing  those  target  combina¬ 
tions  which  earn  the  team  the  greatest  number  of  points.  Success  depends 
not  only  on  choosing  targets  of  high  value,  but  also  upon  choosing  them  In 
a  coordinated  fashion.  For  example,  person  A  may  be  able  to  individually 
process  a  red  circle  worth  five  points  or  work  with  person  8  to  process  a 
red  triangle  worth  eight  points.  The  optimal  choice  for  the  team  would 
depend  upon  the  additional  target  options  available  to  the  team  members  at 
that  time.  In  fact,  a  simple  model  of  decision  making,  which  examines  the 
available  target  options  and  chooses  those  which  maximize  the  team  score, 
serves  as  a  useful  standard  for  comparison  with  actual  team  performance. 

The  TRAP  Is  represented  In  Figure  1  In  Its  alphanumeric  format.  There  are 
11  rows  in  which  targets  may  appear  at  random.  The  black  squares  In  columns 
A,  R,  and  C  Indicate  which  operators'  resources  are  required  for  processing 
that  target.  The  two-part  target  names  (COLOR  and  SHAPE)  are  given  in  the 
next  column  followed  by  the  time  available  to  process  that  target.  The 
last  column  Indicates  the  states  of  the  target  If  It  Is  being  processed  or 
waiting  for  an  operator's  resources.  To  commit  his  resources  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  target,  the  operator  moves  his  marker,  a  white  asterisk  (*),  to  the 
corresponding  black  square.  The  marker  is  moved  by  pressing  buttons  marked 
"up"  and  "down"  on  the  control  box.  The  operator  then  pushes  the  start 
button.  If  the  resources  of  only  one  team  member  are  required  for  that 
target,  processing  automatically  begins;  the  entire  row  is  displayed  in 
reverse  video  and  the  status  column  will  display  a  numeric  countdown  of  the 
processing  time  remaining  for  that  target.  However,  if  one  or  more  addi¬ 
tional  team  members'  resources  are  required  for  processing  the  target,  the 
status  column  will  display  a  blinking  "waiting"  for  this  target.  This 
means  that  at  least  one  operator  has  committed  his  resources  to  this  target 
and  is  waiting.  Work  will  begin  only  when  all  the  operators,  whose 
resources  are  required  for  a  target,  have  moved  their  markers  to  the  target 
and  pressed  their  start  buttons.  When  this  occurs,  the  entire  row  Is  dis¬ 
played  in  reverse  video,  and  a  numeric  countdown  of  the  processing  time 
remaining  for  that  target  is  displayed  in  the  status  column. 
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Figure  1.  Alphanumeric  Representation  of  the  TRAP  Task 

While  an  operator  Is  processing  a  target  or  Malting  at  a  taryet  for  another 
team  member's  resources,  his  marker  becomes  a  circle.  The  marker  may  be 
moved  to  any  row  In  preparation  for  the  next  target  to  which  he  may  want  to 
commit  his  resources.  When  his  resources  become  free,  the  marker  returns 
to  its  asterisk  (*)  form  Indicating  that  his  resources  are  free  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  another  target. 

If  an  operator  washes  to  withdraw  his  resources  from  a  taryet  before  pro¬ 
cessing  is  completed,  he  may  do  so  by  press  1  no  the  "reset"  button  on  the 
control  box.  His  marker  will  return  to  the  asterisk  form  indicating  that 
his  resources  are  free.  If  other  operators'  resources  were  also  involved 
in  the  processing  of  that  target,  they  too  will  have  to  press  their  "reset" 
buttons  to  free  their  resources  for  another  target.  The  team  receives  no 
points  for  targets  which  are  net  fully  completed.  If  the  team  chooses,  it 
may  begin  processing  the  same  target  again,  but  it  will  take  the  full  ten 
time  units  (TUs)  to  complete  the  processing.  The  "reset"  button  may  also 
be  used  by  an  operator  to  free  resources  which  are  "waiting"  at  a  taryet. 
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Processing  of  each  target  requires  ten  TUs.  A  TU  Is  some  arbitrary  number 
of  seconds;  the  number  of  seconds  Is  varied  as  a  controlled  parameter  of 
the  study.  Each  target  Is  available  for  30  TUs. 

The  countdown  for  each  target  starts  at  30  TUs  when  the  target  Is  first 
displayed,  and  decreases  at  a  constant  rate  as  the  30  TUs  available  for 
processing  the  target  elapse.  When  the  countdown  1$  at  ten  TUs,  there  is 
just  enough  time  left  to  process  the  target.  The  target  is  deleted  from 
the  table  when  zero  TUs  remain. 

The  table  In  the  lower  left  hand  portion  of  the  display  indicates  whether 
each  team  member's  resources  are  free,  waiting,  or  working.  A  black  square 
indicates  that  a  particular  team  member's  resources  are  free,  while  a 
blinking  "W"  Indicates  that  they  are  In  a  waiting  state.  When  a  particular 
team  member's  resources  are  working,  a  numeric  countdown,  in  TUs,  will 
indicate  how  much  processing  time  remains  until  the  team  member  will  be 
finished  with  the  current  target. 

The  TRAP  is  represented  in  its  graphic  format  in  Figure  2.  Again,  there 
are  11  rows  on  which  the  targets  appear  at  random.  The  targets  move  across 
the  screen  as  the  available  time  for  processing  expires.  The  time  scale  is 
indicated  across  the  top  of  the  display.  The  countdown  for  each  target 
starts  at  30  TUs  when  the  target  is  at  the  left-most  part  of  the  screen, 
and  decreases  at  a  constant  rate  as  the  target  moves  to  the  right.  When 
the  target  is  at  the  end  of  the  opportunity  window  (the  black  vertical 
line),  the  countdown  is  at  10  TUs.  The  target  leaves  the  screen  at  0  TUs. 

The  operator's  marker  is  a  green  asterisk.  While  a  particular  operator's 
resources  are  working  on  a  target  or  waiting  for  another  team  member's 
resources  at  a  target,  the  marker  turns  red.  When  a  team  member's 
resources  again  become  free,  the  marker  returns  to  Its  green  color. 

If  only  one  team  member's  resources  are  required  for  a  target,  work  auto¬ 
matically  begins  when  the  start  button  is  pressed,  and  the  black  square 
turns  yellow.  However,  if  the  resources  of  one  or  more  additional  team 
members  are  required  for  processing  the  target,  the  black  square  turns 
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Figure  2.  Graphic  Representation  of  the  TRAP  Task 

pink.  Indicating  that  certain  resources  are  committed  to  that  target  but 
are  waiting  for  other  required  resources.  When  the  other  required 
resources  are  committed  to  that  target,  the  squares  turn  yellow  Indicating 
that  work  has  begun. 

When  all  the  required  resources  have  been  committed  to  a  target  and  work 
has  begun,  a  black  rectangle  appears  at  that  target's  present  position  and 
extends  through  the  10  TUs  required  to  process  that  taryet,  thus  indicating 
a  time  window  for  the  processing  of  that  target.  The  target  moves  through 
this  time  window  as  the  processing  proceeds.  When  the  target  moves  out  ot 
the  time  window,  processing  of  that  target  has  been  completed.  In  order 
for  processing  of  a  target  to  be  completed  before  it  leaves  the  screen,  the 
processing  must  be  started  while  the  target  is  in  the  "opportunity  window" 
(i.e.  before  it  reaches  the  black  vertical  line  at  the  10  TU  marker). 

As  in  the  alphanumeric  format,  if  an  operator  wishes  to  withdraw  his 
resources  from  processing  a  particular  taryet  before  completing  it,  he  may 
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do  so  by  pressing  the  reset  button  on  his  control  box.  His  marker  will 
turn  green.  Indicting  that  his  resources  are  free,  if  the  resources  ot 
others  were  committed  to  the  processing  of  that  target,  they  too  will  have 
to  reset  and  select  another  target. 

The  table  In  the  lower  left  hand  portion  of  the  display  again  indicates  the 
status  of  each  team  member's  resources.  A  black  square  Indicates  that  a 
particular  team  member's  resources  are  free.  A  blinking  pink  square  Indi¬ 
cates  resources  that  are  walking.  For  working  resources,  the  numeric 
countdown  (in  TUs)  indicates  how  much  processing  time  remains  until  these 
resources  are  free. 

In  summary,  the  object  of  the  exercise  Is  to  accumulate  as  many  points  as 
possible  as  a  team.  Team  members  are  encouraged  to  discuss  alternatives  in 
order  to  make  optimum  selection  of  the  targets.  As  more  targets  are  pre¬ 
sented  than  the  team  can  possibly  process,  combinations  of  targets  should 
be  selected  which  optimize  team  performance  and  total  point  count. 

Within  the  context  of  the  TRAP,  various  parameters  can  be  varied  experimen¬ 
tally  to  study  their  effects  upon  team  decision-making.  The  parameters  ot 
interest  in  this  particular  study  were  time,  work  setting,  and  display 
format.  How  these  parameters  were  varied  will  be  explained  in  detail  in 
Section  6  (Method). 
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Section  4 

DISPLAY  FORMATS:  ALPHANUMERIC  VERSUS  GRAPHIC 


Another  fecet  of  the  shared  versus  own  display  question  for  feci  Hutton  of 
group  decision  making  Is  the  question  of  display  formatting.  Should  the 
display  format  he  alphanumeric  or  graphic?  Should  color  be  used? 

Researchers  In  .  variety  of  disciplines  have  been  Interested  In  the  utility 
of  graphics  as  decision  aids  and  have  Investigated  the  ability  of  users  to 
Interpret  accurately  Information  presented  graphically  and  make  effective 
decisions.  DeSanctls  (1984)  provides  an  extensive  review  of  literature 
pertaining  to  how  people  process.  Interpret,  and  remember  Information  dis¬ 
played  In  graphical  formats.  More  than  one  hundred  sources  were  reviewed 
from  areas  of  statistics,  education,  cartography,  psychology,  human  fac¬ 
tors,  and  management. 

Statisticians  were  the  first  to  Investigate  the  utility  of  graphics.  Most 
of  their  studies  were  concerned  with  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  graphs  and  of  graphics  versus  tables. 

Human  factors  engineers  have  been  concerned  about  the  readability  and  com¬ 
prehension  accuracy  of  visual  displays.  Studies  have  examined  the  effects 
of  brightness,  contrast,  texture,  color,  and  shape  coding  upon  the  ability 
of  the  operator  to  quickly  and  accurately  extract  the  needed  information. 

In  the  area  cf  cartography,  concern  Is  with  the  design  of  maps  for  effec¬ 
tive  use  by  soldiers,  pilots,  sailors,  etc.  The  communication  effective¬ 
ness  of  mao  characteristics  (dot  symbols,  color,  and  display  size)  has  also 
been  studied. 

Cognitive  psychologist;  Nave  been  interested  in  understanding  the  memory 
processes  associated  with  various  types  of  visual  displays.  They  ha'*e 
studied  the  effects  of  visual  displays  for  interpretation  accuracy  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  information  presented. 
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Educators  have  been  Interested  In  tne  effects  of  visuals  on  human 
learning.  Their  studies  have  been  concerned  with  the  ability  of  visuals  to 
complement  narrative  Information. 

In  the  area  of  marketing,  the  concern  Is  With  capturing  Interest.  The  use 
of  Illustrations  or  other  methods  of  visual  Information  presentation  In 
advertising  has  been  widely  Investigated. 

In  the  management  area,  nearly  all  research  In  human  use  of  graphics  has 
focused  on  the  tables  versus  graphs  controversy.  The  concern  Is  with  pre~ 
sentlng  Information  In  a  format  that  Is  easily  readable  yet  precise. 

Across  the  various  disciplines.  Interest  In  graphics  has  been  associated 
with  a  limited  set  of  possible  outcomes: 

e  Graphics  might  permit  more  rapid  presentation  and  assimilation  of 
data. 

e  Graphics  might  serve  to  enhance  the  meaningful  ness  of  presented 
data. 

e  Graphics  might  serve  as  a  data  reduction  tool. 

e  Graphic  presentation  of  Information  might  result  In  Improved 
decision  quality. 

e  Graphic  presentation  of  Information  might  afford  greater  decision 
speed. 

In  their  investigation  of  the  utility  of  graphic  versus  alphanumeric  Infor¬ 
mation  presentation,  researchers  have  most  often  studied  interpretation 
accuracy,  problem  comprehension,  and  task  performance.  Some  researchers 
have  examined  user  attitudes  toward  graphics,  particularly  preference  for 
graphics  versus  other  support  tools.  Psychologists  and  visual  Information 
processing  researchers  have  studied  reaction  time  (speed  of  response)  using 
graphic  versus  other  display  formats.  Their  rationale  being  that  design 


criterion  for  visual  stimuli  should  be  that  they  require  minimum  cognitive 
effort  for  the  reader. 

the  studies  reviewed  employed  various  measures  of  Interpretation  accuracy. 
Information  comprehension,  and  data  recall.  Research  results  were  found  to 
vary  as  a  function  of  the  task  as  well  as  the  type  of  graphic  employed. 
DeSanctls  (1984)  concludes  that  consistent  patterns  in  the  results  of 
existing  research  are  difficult  to  Identify.  She  further  postulates  that 
the  Information  obtained  from  any  display  most  likely  Interacts  with  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  task  complexity*  task  content,  degree  of  task  structure,  or 
the  quality  of  available  decision  alternatives,  all  of  which  are  known  to 
affect  decision  making. 

A  few  studies  not  Included  In  the  DeSanctls  literature  review  do  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  the  utility  of  graphic  display  formats  for  high  workload,  high 
time-stress,  complex  decision  tasks.  Dickson.  DsSanctis.  and  McBride 
(1985)  performed  three  experiments  which  compared  decision-supporting 
effectiveness  of  two  media  (tables  versus  graphs)  In  terms  of  Interpreta¬ 
tion  accuracy  and  decision  quality.  They  employed  Increasing  task  struc¬ 
ture  and  task  complexity  across  the  three  experiments. 

For  the  first  experiment,  task  content  was  an  accounting  setting  very 
familiar  to  all  subjects;  the  task  is  described  as  being  relatively  sim¬ 
ple.  Task  complexity  was  considered  low;  subjects  had  only  one  variable  to 
process  at  a  time.  The  task  was  highly  structured;  the  subjects  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  step  by  step  procedure. 

Interpretation  accuracy  and  decision  quality  scores  were  not  significantly 
different  for  the  two  groups.  On  a  7-polnt  Likert  scale,  the  graphic  group 
found  the  reports  to  be  more  difficult  than  the  tabular  group.  The  experi¬ 
menters'  Interpretation  of  the  results  of  this  experiment  Is  that  for  sim¬ 
ple  financial  reporting,  use  of  graphical  displays  will  neither  hinder  nor 
improve  Interpretation  accuracy  or  decision  quality  over  that  observed  with 
traditional  tabular  reports.  They  observe  that  users  appear  to  prefer  a 
report  format  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
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Task  content  for  the  second  experiment  was  somewhat  mo«*e  sophisticated  and 
involved  forecasting  demand  for  a  product.  The  ta3k  was  less  structured; 
there  were  no  guidelines.  The  task  was  more  complex;  subjects  were 
required  to  process  two  variables  at  a  time. 

Interpretation  accuracy  was  found  to  be  better  with  the  graphic  format, 
although  the  effect  was  not  statistically  significant.  The  graphic  group 
produced  statistically  better  decision  quality.  The  graphic  group  also 
perceived  the  task  to  be  easier  than  tabular  group.  The  experimenters' 
interpretation  of  these  results  Is  that  data  presentation  using  graphs 
enhanced  decision  quality.  These  results  Imply  that  It  may  not  be  appro* 
prlate  to  generalize  about  the  superiority  of  a  particular  method  of  data 
presentation  across  task  environments. 

The  third  experiment  Involved  unfamiliar  task  content.  The  task  was  highly 
unstructured;  there  were  no  guldellnes/no  historical  basis  for  performing 
the  task.  This  task  was  of  Increased  complexity  In  that  it  required  simul¬ 
taneous  consideration  of  a  number  of  variables.  In  addition  to  tabular 
versus  graphic  formats,  complete  presentation  versus  subset  presentation, 
and  recall  versus  lookup  were  studied. 

In  terms  of  "getting  the  message,"  there  were  no  significant  differences 
for  display  format  or  interactions  Involving  format.  For  Interpretation 
accuracy,  the  complete  versus  subset  x  format  Interaction  was  statistically 
significant.  This  suggests  that  If  there  Is  much  Information  and  many 
questions  to  answer,  then  graphics  are  better. 

Stollings  (1982)  evaluated  the  relative  effectiveness  of  three  display  for¬ 
mat  types  in  the  context  of  CRT  weapons  displays  used  in  advanced  fighter 
cockpits.  The  three  format  types  were: 

•  Alphanumeric:  Complete  words  and  numbers. 

•  Black  and  White  Graphic:  Pictorial  example  of  aircraft  and  bomb 
load  status. 
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•  Color  Graphic:  Added  color  to  the  graphic  representation. 


The  subjects  Mere  24  highly  experienced  fighter  pilots. 

Stol lings  found  that  when  exposure  durations  were  controlled  by  the  sub¬ 
jects.  the  time  required  to  answer  questions  about  display  status  was  not 
affected  by  display  format.  Complex  questions,  however,  required  more  time 
than  simple  questions. 

Display  format  differences  were  revealed  In  error  frequencies  under  con¬ 
trolled  exposure  durations.  Color  graphics  formats  were  found  to  be 
superior  to  alphanumeric  and  black  and  white  formats  when  (a)  short  expo¬ 
sure  durations  were  used,  (b)  complex  questions  were  asked,  and  (c)  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  after  the  subjects  had  viewed  the  display.  Stulllngs 
concluded  that  display  format  makes  a  difference  In  high  workload,  high 
time-stress,  situations  which  require  complex  processing.  These  findings 
seem  to  be  In  agreement  with  those  of  Dickson  et  al.  wh_>  found  better 
Interpretation  accuracy  and  decision  quality  for  graphics  format  in  a 
complex  task  but  no  difference  for  display  format  in  a  simple  task. 

Scott  and  Wlckens  (1983)  investigated  the  utility  of  graphics  in  a  decision 
task  associated  with  a  tactical  battlefield  scenario.  They  had  subjects 
perform  a  probabilistic  Information  integration  task  In  which  multiple  cues 
were  presented  In  either  digital  or  analog-graphical  form.  The  cues  were 
In  favor  of  either  of  two  competing  hypotheses  and  varied  in  their  relia¬ 
bility  and  their  diagnostic  value  in  choosing  between  the  hypotheses. 

The  subjects  were  asked  to  imagine  themselves  as  commanders  of  a  defensive 
unit  preparing  for  attack  from  either  north  or  south.  The  subjects 
received  a  series  of  Intelligence  cues,  each  identified  by  source,  diagnos- 
ticlty  (0  to  1.0),  and  reliability  (0  to  1.0).  Based  on  these  cues,  the 
subjects  were  required  to  determine  from  which  direction  attack  would  take 
place  and  give  a  confidence  rating.  For  half  of  the  problems,  the  cues 
were  presented  in  a  verbal  format.  For  the  other  half,  a  graphic-spatial 
format  was  employed.  Reliability  and  diagnosticity  were  defined  by  the 
width  and  height  of  a  rectangle  respectively.  The  total  worth  or  balance 
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of  a  cue  then  =  reliability  x  dlagnosticity  »  area  of  the  rectangle.  Other 
independent  variables  were  problem  size  (6,  7,  or  10  cues),  net  evidence 
(weak,  medium,  or  strong),  and  presentation  speed  (5  cue/second  or  3  cue/ 
second). 

The  spatial  display  was  found  to  yield  reliably  more  accurate  judgments 
than  did  the  verbal  display.  In  using  the  graphic  format,  no  mental  multi¬ 
plication  was  required;  the  subject  had  only  to  integrate  the  areas  of  the 
rectangles  associated  with  the  various  cues  favoring  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  hypotheses.  The  complexity  of  the  task  was,  therefore,  reduced 
when  the  graphic  format  was  used.  These  findings  are  in  agreement  with 
those  of  Dickson  et  al .  and  Stoi lings  who  found  graphic  formats  to  be 
advantageous  in  complex  problem-solving  situations. 

Schwartz  and  Howell  (1985)  sought  to  determine  whether  and,  if  so,  how  per¬ 
formance  varies  as  a  function  of  the  manner  in  which  a  progressively 
unfolding  decision  problem  is  displayed  over  time.  Their  optimal -stopping 
decision  problem  involves  a  sequence  of  decisions.  Each  stage  requires  a 
choice  between  sampling  additional  information  or  selecting  a  terminal 
action.  The  cost  and  payoff  functions  are  such  that  the  operator  can 
reduce  the  uncertainty  of  the  decision  problem  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
marginal  utility  of  the  ultimate  choice.  This  type  of  problem  represents  a 
common  reai-world  decision  situation  in  which  time  is  important.  The 
experimenters  sought  to  determine  whether  sampling  tendencies,  decision 
quality,  and/or  decision  efficiency  are  affected  by  display  format. 

The  subjects  were  required  to  monitor  a  series  of  simulated  hurricanes  in 
their  advance  toward  a  heavily  populated  target  area.  The  storm  paths  were 
represented  either  graphically  or  alphanumerically  with  reference  to  an 
8  (longitude)  x  7  (latitude)  grid.  Storms  always  progressed  from  left  to 
right  in  stepwise  fashion.  Uncertainty  in  the  storm's  path  was  introduced 
by  building  a  certain  probability  of  unit  latitudinal  movement  into  each 
advance.  After  each  advance,  subjects  were  required  to  make  one  of  three 
responses:  (1)  stay  (minimize  potential  losses  associated  with  decision 
delay  as  in  committing  to  intensified  protective  measures),  (2)  evacuate 
(total  abandonment  of  the  city),  or  (3)  wait  (postpone  any  terminal 
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action).  The  subject's  task  was  to  decide  when  to  stop  gathering  Informa¬ 
tion  and,  at  that  point,  decide  which  action  to  take  based  upon  the  storm's 
current  location  and  the  subject's  expectation  of  costs  associated  with  the 
various  options. 

The  first  experiment  was  self-paced.  No  significant  difference  was  found 
for  display  format.  This  finding  Is  consistent  with  those  of  Stol lings' 
self  paced  display  presentation  experiment. 

A  second  experiment  was  performed  In  which  three  levels  of  time  stress  were 
Introduced.  Decision  accuracy  was  found  to  be  consistently  superior  using 
the  graphic  format,  particularly  in  the  more  stressful  pacing  conditions. 
Again,  the  findings  are  consistent  with  those  of  Stolllngs  for  time- 
stressed  tasks  and  with  those  of  Scott  and  Wlckens  for  the  probabilistic 
information  integration  task.  The  authors  hypothesize  that  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  evolving  decision  problem  encourages  a  more  holistic  pro¬ 
cessing  strategy  while  numeric  representation  encourages  a  more  analytic 
strategy. 

The  studies  reviewed  offer  limited  evidence  in  favor  of  graphic  display 
formats  over  alphanumeric  formats  In  high  workload,  high  time-stress  deci¬ 
sion  tasks  which  require  complex  processing.  Based  on  these  observations, 
one  might  expect  the  graphic  display  format  to  facilitate  better  TRAP  task 
performance  than  would  the  alphanumeric  display  format  under  time-stressed 
conditions. 


Section  S 
WORKLOAD 


OVERVIEW 

A  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  workload  reveals  that  there  is  no 
single  definition  of  workload  and  no  universal  measure  of  it.  While  the 
exact  definition  of  mental  workload  Is  In  dispute,  generally  the  term 
refers  to  the  amount  of  an  operator's  capacity  that  Is  expended  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  given  task  within  a  certain  system.  The  amount  of  capacity 
used  is  a  function  of  the  individual,  systems  demands,  and  task  demands 
(Reid  et  al . ,  1984).  Several  investigators  reviewed  have  conceptualized 
workload  as  a  multidimensional  construct  (Johannsen  et  al.,  1979;  Sanders, 
1979;  Williges  and  Wierwille,  1979).  Some  combination  of  factors  relating 
to  the  tasks  to  be  performed,  factors  associated  with  environment,  and 
internal  subject  factors  are  the  components  of  most  definitions  (Reid, 
1982).  Johannsen  et  al .  (1979)  have  suggested  that  workload  is  composed  of 
behavioral,  performance,  physiological,  and  subjective  components.  Sanders 
(1979)  had  defined  workload  as  a  composite  concept  which  reflects  the  end 
result  of  various  contributing  factors  related  to  task,  internal  operator 
dispositions,  and  the  state  of  operator  practice. 

Moray  (1982)  and  Johannsen  et  al .  (1979)  discussed  the  distinction  between 
physical  and  mental  workload.  As  human-machine  systems  become  more  complex 
and  automatic  control  more  sophisticated,  the  operator  may  appear  to  do 
less.  This  reduction  in  physical  activity,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  a  corresponding  reduction  in  workload  experienced  by  the 
operator.  Mental  information  processing  and  other  dimensions  of  mental 
workload  are  exhausting  and  stressful  and  do  utilize  the  body's  physical 
energies.  The  proportion  of  physical  to  mental  energy  load  that  is 
required  by  a  given  task  is  difficult  to  quantify;  "all  tasks  have  some  of 
each  component  in  their  total  contribution  to  the  human  operator  workload" 

(  Johannsen  et  al . ,  1979).  The  predominance  of  mental  tasks  is  responsible 
for  unprecedented  increases  in  the  amount  of  workload  experienced  by  the 
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operator  which  may  compromise  the  performance  of  the  entire  human/machine 
system  (Reid  et  al.,  1984). 

Operationally,  workload  has  been  defined  objectively  and  subjectively. 

Moray  (1980)  made  a  distinction  between  Imposed  mental  load  and  subjective 
mental  load.  He  defined  Imposed  mental  load  as  the  load  demanded  by  the 
task  and  measured  by  task  parameters.  Subjective  mental  load  he  defined  as 
the  load  perceived  or  experienced  by  the  operator. 

Workload  Is  believed  to  represent  a  multidimensional  construct  which 
Includes  physical,  physiological,  cognitive,  emotional,  subjective,  and 
psychomotor  components.  It  reflects  the  interaction  of  elements  such  as 
task  and  system  demands  (environmental,  situational,  and  procedural)  opera¬ 
tor  characteristics  such  as  processing  capabilities,  effort,  subjective 
performance  criteria,  information  processing  strategies,  and  training  and 
experience. 

WORKLOAD  MEASUREMENT 

Just  as  there  is  no  single  agreed  upon  definition  of  workload,  there  is  no 
universally  accepted  metric  of  workload.  Considerable  scientific  effort 
has  been  directed  toward  defining  workload  and  developing  methods  for  meas¬ 
uring  it  (Reid  et  al.,  1984),  However,  most  researchers  do  agree  upon  a 
set  of  characteristics  that  any  measurement  technique  should  possess.  Any 
measurement  technique  should  have  face  validity;  it  should  seem  an  intui¬ 
tively  appropriate  measure.  It  should  be  sensitive  to  the  entire  range  of 
specific  human  oerformance  from  underload,  where  almost  none  of  the  opera¬ 
tor's  capacity  is  being  employed,  to  overload,  where  all  of  the  operator's 
capacity  is  being  utilized  and  more  is  needed.  The  measure  should  be  non- 
intrusive  or  at  least  reasonably  unintrusive;  measures  which  interfere  with 
the  operator's  normal  activities  may  yield  Invalid  results.  General  izabil- 
ity  is  an  important  attribute;  the  measure  should  yield  stable  reliable 
results  between  and  within  people  and  situations. 

There  are  three  major  categories  of  workload  measurement  techniques: 
physiological,  behavioral  or  performance,  and  subjective.  Physiological 
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methods  Involve  the  measurement  of  one  or  more  variables  related  to  the 
human  physiological  process.  The  underlying  assumption  Is  that  as  operator 
workload  changes.  Involuntary  changes  take  place  In  the  physiological  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  human  body  (body  chemistry,  nervous  system  activity,  circu¬ 
latory  or  respiratory  activity,  etc.)  (Wierwllle,  1979).  O'Donnell  (1979) 
gives  a  complete  discussion  of  the  various  physiological  measurement 
techniques. 

The  logic  underlying  behavior/performance  based  measures  is  that  external 
behavior  reflects  Internal  events  and  processes.  It  seems  logical  to 
suppose  that  an  operator  Is  beginning  to  exceed  his  ability  to  proce* 
information  and/or  generate  appropriate  responses  when  he  begins  to  iv.axe 
errors.  The  two  major  classes  of  performance-based  measures  are  primary  or 
single  task  measures  and  secondary  or  dual  task  measures.  In  the  former, 
performance  is  measured  for  one  or  more  tasks  performed  separately;  in  the 
latter,  two  tasks  are  performed  simultaneously  and  performance  on  the  lower 
priority  task  is  taken  as  an  Index  of  the  amount  of  mental  capacity  not 
required  for  the  primary  task.  Both  methods  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  an  upper  limit  to  the  amount  of  effort  that  can  be  exerted  to 
meet  task  demands,  and  that  decrements  In  performance  will  begin  to  appear 
as  this  upper  limit  is  approached.  Single  task  measures  are  discussed  in 
detail  by  Shi ngledecker,  Crabtree,  and  Acton  (1982)  and  secondary  task 
measures  by  Eggemeier  (1981). 

The  use  of  subjective  measures  of  workload  is  based  on  the  rationale  that 
if  an  operator  feels  loaded  and  effortful,  he  is  loaded  and  effortful, 
regardless  of  what  performance  measures  might  demonstrate  (Johannsen 
et  al.,  1979).  Johannsen  et  al.  have  suggested  that  prior  to  performance 
breakdown,  the  operator  might  be  working  harder  t.o  avoid  such  decrements, 
and  that  subjective  feelings  could  be  used  as  an  indicant  of  the  additional 
effort  which  precedes  degraded  performance.  Gartner  ana  Murphy  (1976)  have 
indicated  that  when  subjective  impressions  of  workload  are  accepted,  the 
operator's  direct  perception  or  estimation  of  his  feelings,  exertion,  or 
condition  may  provide  the  most  sensitive  and  reliable  indicators  of  work¬ 
load.  Moray  (1980)  has  pointed  out  that  an  objectively  easy  task  may  be 
experienced  as  difficult  due  to  factors  such  as  fatigue  or  motivation. 


Given  appropriate  Instructions  and  a  balance  between  speed  and  accuracy,  an 
objectively  difficult  task  may  be  experienced  as  less  effortful  or  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  addition  to  their  theoretical  Importance,  subjective  techniques 
have  a  number  of  characteristics  which  contribute  to  their  potential  util¬ 
ity  as  measures  of  operator  workload  (Eggemeler,  1981).  They  are  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  Implement  and  support  when  compared  with  many  physiological 
and  performance-based  measures.  Subjective  measures  minimize  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  requirements  and,  therefore,  might  be  more  easily  Implemented  In  an 
operational  environment.  If  Implemented  correctly,  the  measures  can  be 
relatively  nonlntruslve  and  should  not  disturb  primary  task  performance. 

If  the  general  factors  that  contribute  to  workload  can  be  Identified, 
subjective  measures  could  be  applicable  across  a  wide  range  of  situations, 
while  performance-based  techniques  are,  by  necessity,  situation  specific. 

A  variety  of  subjective  assessment  techniques  have  been  reported  In  the 
literature.  Daryanlan  (1980)  used  a  Thurstonlan  paired-comparison  proce¬ 
dure  to  generate  an  Interval  scale  of  workload  related  to  a  multicomponent 
decision  task.  Hicks  and  Wierwille  (1979)  applied  the  method  of  equal 
appearing  Intervals  to  generate  rating  scale  responses.  This  method  suc¬ 
cessfully  discriminated  a  number  of  workload  conditions  in  a  driving 
simulator.  Borg  (1978)  has  reviewed  a  program  which  made  use  of  magnitude 
estimation  techniques  and  category  scales  to  develop  Indices  of  perceived 
difficulty  In  a  group  of  physical  and  cognitive  tasks.  The  program 
explored  the  relationship  between  perceived  difficulty  and  task  character¬ 
istics  for  several  cognitive  tasks.  High  correlations  were  obtained 
between  subjective  and  objective  measures  of  difficulty,  supporting  the 
capability  of  subjective  ratings  to  reflect  objective  levels  of  task 
difficulty. 

Wierwille  and  Connor  (1983)  compared  the  sensitivity  and  intrusion  of  20 
pilot  workload  assessment  techniques  using  a  psychomotor  loading  task  in  a 
three  degree-of-freedom  moving-base  aircraft  simulator.  Of  the  20  pilot 
workload  assessment  techniques  studied,  only  two  were  opinion  measures,  and 
both  proved  sensitive.  Wierwille  and  Connor  (1983)  conclude,  "This  sug¬ 
gests  that  well  designed  rating  scales  are  among  the  best  techniques  for 
evaluating  psychomotor  load." 
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SUBJECTIVE  WORKLOAD  ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUE  (SWAT) 


Most  subjective  assessment  techniques  have  been  developed  for  a  particular 
application  and  are  not  easily  general Izable.  Usually  there  are  no  data 
establishing  that  they  validly  and  reliably  measure  workload.  Readily 
available  measures  like  the  Cooper-Harper  and  the  Systems  Operability 
Measurement  Algorithm  (SOMA)  scales  assess  handling  qualities  and  systems 
operability,  respectively.  These  measures,  therefore,  focus  on  systems 
evaluation  with  workload  as  a  component  (Reid,  Eggemeler,  and  Shingle- 
decker,  1982).  "The  appropriateness  of  using  these  or  similar  measures 
without  considerable  alteration  and/or  supporting  data  Is  questionable" 
(Reid,  Eggemeier,  Nygren,  1982).  As  an  answer  to  the  need  for  a  systemati¬ 
cally  developed  and  validated  subjective  measure  that  Is  generally  appli¬ 
cable  and  widely  accepted,  Subjective  Workload  Assessment  Technique  (SWAT) 
has  been  developed  by  the  Armstrong  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory 
as  a  candidate  generalized  procedure  for  scaling  pilot  mental  workload 
(Reid  et  al.,  1981).  SWAT  uses  a  psychometric  technique  known  as  conjoint 
measurement  to  construct  Interval  level  workload  scales  from  ordinal 
rankings  of  combinations  of  levels  on  three  contributory  dimensions. 

Conjoint  measurement  (Coombs,  Dawes,  and  Tversky,  1970;  Krantz  and  Tversky, 
1971)  is  a  technique  by  which  the  joint  effects  of  several  factors  are 
investigated  and  the  rule  or  composition  principle  that  relates  the  factors 
to  one  another  is  extracted  from  the  data.  A  major  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  that  only  the  ordinal  aspects  of  the  data  are  required  for  the 
production  of  an  interval  level  scale  which  represents  the  joint  effect  of 
the  factors. 

SWAT  distinguishes  three  levels  for  each  of  three  dimensions:  time  load, 
mental  effort  load,  and  psychological  stress  load.  These  are  adaptations 
of  the  categories  defined  by  Sheridan  and  Simpson  (1979).  Time  load  refers 
to  how  much  time  is  available  for  an  operator  to  perform  a  task;  this 
includes  both  overall  time  and  task  pacing.  Can  the  person  take  as  much 
time  as  he  wishes,  or  must  he  hurry?  Are  there  interruptions  caused  by 
overlapping  task  demands?  (Reid,  1982).  Mental  effort  load  refers  to  the 
amount  of  attentional  capacity  or  effort  required  withojt  regard  to  the 
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•mount  of  time  available  or  task  pacing.  This  might  Involve  performing 
computations,  reasoning,  problem  solving,  or  making  decisions  (Reid, 

1982).  Stress  load  refers  to  anything  that  makes  the  task  more  difficult 
by  producing  anxiety,  frustration,  and  confusion;  this  Includes  such  things 
as  fatigue,  stress,  and  fear,  as  well  as  physical  stressors  like  vibration, 
6  loading,  and  heat.  The  effects  of  the  physical  stressors  that  are 
Included  In  this  dimension  are  effects  that  occur  prior  to  direct  interfer- 
ence  with  task  performance  (Reid,  Eggemeler,  and  Nygren,  1982).  The  pri¬ 
mary  assumption  of  SWAT  Is  that  workload  can  be  adequately  represented  by 
the  combination  of  these  three  dimensions. 

SWAT  is  a  two  step  process  consisting  of  a  scale  development  phase  and  an 
event  scoring  phase.  These  are  two  distinct  events  which  occur  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  During  the  scale  development  phase,  the  data  necessary  to 
develop  a  workload  scale  are  obtained  from  a  group  of  subjects.  At  the 
event  scoring  phase,  the  subjects  rate  the  workload  associated  with  a 
particular  task  and/or  mission  segment. 

The  three  dimensions  (time,  effort,  stress)  taken  In  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions  yield  a  27-cell  three-dimensional  matrix  to  represent  workload.  To 
develop  the  scale,  each  subject  rank  orders  the  27  combinations  of  verbal 
descriptors  according  to  his  own  perception  of  the  workload  represented  by 
each  combination.  The  card  sort  data  are  then  tested  for  agreement  among 
subjects.  If  sufficient  greement  exists  to  produce  a  Kendall's  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  concordance  of  0.75  or  greater,  then  group  data  are  used  to 
evelop  the  SWAT  scale.  If  agreement  is  low,  then  homogeneous  subgroupings 
re  accomplished  by  correlating  individual  subject  rankings  with  rankings 
of  what  have  been  termed  SWAT  model  prototypes.  The  prototypes  are  based 
upon  the  assumptions  that  (1)  time,  effort,  and  stress  are  combined 
according  to  an  additive  rule,  and  (2)  the  prototype  rankings  represent 
perfect  data  with  consistent  weightings  assigned  to  each  of  the  three 
dimensions.  All  possible  combinations  of  weightings  yield  six  prototype 
rankings.  The  individual  subject  rankings  are  then  correlated  witn  the  six 
prototype  rankings.  The  highest  correlations  identify  which  dimension  or 
dimensions  the  subject  considers  to  have  the  highest  weight.  "Considerable 
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gain  In  subjects'  level  of  agreement  Is  realized  by  placing  them  Into  1 

groups"  (Reid,  Eggemeler,  and  Hygren,  1982).  1 

The  results  of  the  ranking  procedure  are  then  used  to  develop  an  overall  k 

Interval  workload  scale  which  represents  the  joint  effect  of  the  three  I 

dimensions.  The  composition  rule  for  the  ordered  data  Is  defined  through  a  I 

series  of  axiom  tests.  When  the  appropriate  rule  has  been  Identified,  the  | 

scallny  transformation  Is  computed.  The  transformation  fits  the  data  to 

the  defined  model  while  maintaining  the  order  Inherent  In  the  original  data 

(Reid  et  al.»  1982).  If  the  prototype  procedure  has  Identified  different 

groups,  the  scores  of  the  various  group  scales  are  standardized  Into  a 

final  SWAT  scale. 

The  event  scoring  phase  Is  an  Implementation  of  the  scale  as  a  dependent 
\ar1ab1e.  This  Is  accomplished,  as  with  other  rating  procedures,  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  tasks  or  mission  scenario  to  determine  what  ratlnys  are  needed, 
what  ratings  are  possible  given  the  scenario,  and  when  the  ratings  should 
be  obtained.  A  major  positive  attribute  of  SWAT  Is  the  simplicity  of  the 
event  scoring  procedure.  The  events  are  rated  using  the  same  descriptors 
previously  used  for  scale  development.  Asked  to  provide  a  SWAT  rating  for 
a  particular  event,  a  pilot  would  assign  either  a  1,  2,  or  3  to  each  of  the 
three  dimensions  of  time  load,  effort  load,  and  stress  load  experienced 
djring  that  event.  The  numbers  for  each  level  of  the  three  dimensions  are 
defined  as  In  the  scale  development  phase,  and  these  definitions  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  pilot  for  reference.  These  three  ratings  correspond  to  one  of 
the  combinations  created  in  the  ordering  procedure  for  scale  development. 

The  scale  value  computed  for  this  particular  combination  of  the  three  fac¬ 
tors  is  the  subjective  workload  score  assigned  to  the  event.  Therefore,  if 
the  investigation  were  to  compare  workload  associated  with  various  system 
architecture  options,  SWAT  ratings  would  be  obtained  for  selected  mission 
segments  using  each  option  under  investigation.  The  workload  scale  values  I 

(for  example,  85  tor  option  A  and  76  for  option  B  for  a  particular  mission 
segment)  would  then  become  the  dependent  variable  for  evaluating  the  work¬ 
load  associated  with  the  two  options.  < 
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An  Important  aspect  of  the  SWAT  development  program  has  been  determining 
the  sensitivity  of  the  technique  to  workload  variations  In  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  tasks.  Investigations  reported  by  Reid.  Shlngledecxer,  and 
Eggemeler  (1981)  have  demonstrated  that  subjective  ratings  derived  from  the 
SWAT  procedure  were  sensitive  to  variations  in  the  difficulty  of  a  simu¬ 
lated  aircrew  radio  communications  task  and  a  critical  tracking  task. 

Reid,  Eggemeler,  and  Shlngledecker  (1982)  found  that  SWAT  ratings  were  sen¬ 
sitive  to  a  number  of  difficulty  manipulations  on  a  high  fidelity  Simula 
tion  of  an  air-to-air  combat  task. 

To  further  explore  the  general  applicability  of  the  SWAT  technique, 
Eggemeler  et  al.  (1982)  examined  Its  sensitivity  to  variations  In  the  rate 
of  stimulus  presentation  and  levels  of  Information  load  In  a  sequential 
short  term  memory  task.  The  memory  update  task  was  Intended  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  portions  of  an  air  traffic  controller's  task.  The  SWAT  proce¬ 
dure  was  found  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  variations  In  presentation  rate 
and  was  more  sensitive  than  memory  error  In  all  but  the  most  difficult 
condition  Involving  variations  In  levels  of  Information  load.  SWAT  ratings 
were  found  to  have  greatest  relative  sensitivity  at  the  lowest  levels  of 
workload.  The  data  are  consistent  with  the  expectation  that  at  lower 
levels  of  workload  (nonoverload  situations),  primary  task  measures  will  be 
relatively  Insensitive  to  variations  in  load  compared  to  more  sensitive 
workload  assessment  techniques.  Primary  task  measures  can  be  expected  to 
increase  In  sensitivity  as  the  threshold  for  performance  breakdown  is 
approached.  This  study  demonstrated  the  capability  of  SWAT  to  provide  a 
sensitive  Index  of  variations  In  workload  at  levels  below  the  threshold  for 
performance  breakdown. 

Further  analysis  of  the  above  study  (Eggemeier,  McGhee,  and  Reid,  1983) 
indicated  that  the  three  component  scales  of  the  SWAT  procedure  demon¬ 
strated  complementary  sensitivity  patterns  to  variations  in  the  rate  of 
stimulus  presentation  and  levels  of  Information  load.  Eggemeier  et  al. 
interpret  these  sensitivity  patterns  as  supporting  the  inclusion  of  time, 
effort,  and  stress  scales  In  SWAT.  Eggemeier  et  al.  also  suggest  that 
subscale  analyses  may  be  used  to  provide  more  diagnostic  information 
regarding  the  potential  sources  of  high  loads  which  had  been  identified. 
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Eggemeler  and  Stadler  (1984)  found  MAT  to  bo  so  ns  It  We  to  two  of  the  three 
difficulty  manipulations  In  a  spatial  short  term  memory  task.  Subjects 
were  required  to  retain  a  histogram  pattern  over  a  short  retention  Interval 
and  then  Indicate  whether  a  subsequently  presented  histogram  matched  the 
original  or  "target"  pattern.  Task  difficulty  was  manipulated  by  varying 
;he  complexity  and  spatial  orientation  of  the  "target"  histogram  and  by 
varying  the  length  of  the  retention  Interval.  The  SWAT  procedure  was  found 
to  be  sensitive  to  both  target  complexity  and  retention  Interval.  SWAT 
demonstrated  greater  sensitivity  than  either  errors  or  reaction  time  which 
were  the  primary  task  measures. 

While  there  Is  no  single  definition  of  workload.  It  Is  generally  agreed 
fhat  workload  Is  a  multidimensional  construct  made  up  of  physical,  physio¬ 
logical,  cognitive,  emotional,  subjective,  and  psychomotor  components. 

This  multidimensional Ity  of  workload  supports  the  Inclusion  of  subjective 
measures  of  workload  as  well  as  measures  of  performance  of  the  TRAP  task. 
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Section  6 
METHOD 


EXPERIMENTAL  VARIABLES 

The  experimental  conditions  studied  In  the  present  research  were  type  ot 
work  setting,  display  format,  and  Information  rate.  Multloperator/dlsplay 
setting  was  the  variable  of  primary  Interest.  Two  conditions  were 
studied:  (1)  team  members  seated  together  In  the  same  room  and  shariny  a 
single  large  screen  display,  and  (2)  team  members  seated  in  distinctly  Iso¬ 
lated  cubicles,  each  with  an  Individual  CRT  display.  In  both  cases,  the 
team  members  worked  with  Individual  control  boxes  and  communicated  with  one 
another  by  means  of  microphone  and  headphones.  Two  display  formats  were 
Implemented:  (I)  monochromatic  alphanumeric  (Figure  1)  and  (2)  color 
graphic  (Figure  2).  Both  display  formats  were  dynamically  changing  as  tar¬ 
gets  were  selected  for  processing,  new  targets  became  available,  and  time 
expired  for  others.  Information  rate  was  either  (1)  moderate,  or  (2) 
fast.  This  refers  to  the  speed  at  which  new  targets  became  available  and 
their  required  processing  times.  These  rates  were  determined  through  pilot 
testing  such  that  the  moderate  rate  was  subjectively  comfortable  but  did 
not  allow  “dead  time-  while  the  fast  rate  produced  a  subjective  feeling  of 
time  stress.  For  the  moderate  Information  rate  condition,  a  new  target 
appeared  on  the  screen  every  5.45  seconds  and  remained  on  the  screen  tor 
60  seconds  of  which  20  seconds  were  required  for  processing.  For  the  fast 
Information  rate  condition,  a  new  target  appeared  on  the  screen  every 
2.73  seconds  and  remained  for  30  seconds  of  which  10  seconds  were  required 
for  processing.  A  TU,  then,  was  equivalent  to  2  seconds  or  1  second  for 
the  moderate  and  fast  Information  rates,  respectively. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  alphanumeric  and  graphic  formats  were  controlled  by  a  Silicon  Graphics 
Model  2400  graphics  display  processor.  Control  response  buttons  on  the 
custom  built  response  boxes  interfaced  with  the  computer  via  an  analtej-to- 
•liyital  converter. 
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The  large  screen  display  was  generated  by  a  General  Electric  Model  PJ-5150  I 

professional  large  screen  projector.  It  Is  a  full  color,  oil  film  light  I 

valve  projection  system,  and  has  a  minimum  usable  resolution  of  750  hori-  | 

zontal  x  650  vertical,  with  a  1023  line,  60  frames  per  second  scan  stan-  | 

Hard.  The  image  was  rear  projected  onto  a  Phoenix  Inc  Model  XX  screen.  1 

Large  display  Image  size  was  89  cm  high  by  126  cm  wide.  Character  height  I 

was  1.9  cm,  subtending  an  angle  of  21.5  minutes  of  arc  at  the  305  cm  | 

viewing  distance. 

The  three  Individual  displays  were  Conrac  Model  7211,  33  cm  diagonal,  full 
color  raster  scan  CRTs  with  resolution  of  921  horizontal  x  739  vertical 
pixels,  and  40  MHz  video  bandwidth.  Character  height  on  the  CRTs  was 
.48  cm,  subtending  an  angle  of  2?. 9  minutes  of  arc  at  the  46  cm  viewing 
distance. 

SUBJECTS 

The  subjects  were  48  paid  volunteers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  years. 

All  subjects  exhibited  6/6  normal  or  corrected  visual  acuity  and  normal 
color  vision.  Sixteen  teams  (three  persons  per  team)  participated  In  the 
present  study  in  a  full  factorial  within  teams  design. 

! 

I 

I 

PROCEDURE 

Following  Instructions  and  a  short  test  of  point  value  understanding,  each 
team  completed  two  reduced  pace  demonstration  trials  during  which  they  were  j 

encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  practice  using  their  response  boxes.  Four  1 

additional  practice  trials  concluded  the  training  session. 

Each  of  the  four  test  sessions  consisted  of  eight  trials.  Each  trial  con¬ 
sisted  of  44  targets:  11  blue  triangles,  11  red  triangles,  11  blue  cir¬ 
cles,  and  11  red  circles.  Of  the  11  targets  of  a  given  color  and  shape, 
six  were  one-person  targets  (two  A,  two  B,  and  two  C  targets),  three  were 
two-person  targets  (one  each  of  AB,  AC  and  BC  targets),  and  two  were  three- 
person  targets  (two  ABC  targets).  In  this  way,  one  third  of  the  targets 
which  a  particular  participant  could  be  involved  in  processing  were 
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one-person  targets,  one  third  were  two-person  targets,  and  one  third  were 
three-person  targets*  These  targets  were  surrounded  by  a  buffer  of  ten 
targets  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  and  six  targets  at  the  end  which  were 
not  Included  In  the  data  analysis. 

Sixteen  unique  random  sequences  of  the  44  targets  were  created,  four  of 
the  random  sequences  were  utilized  within  each  session;  the  same  random 
sequence  was  presented  once  as  a  fast  Information  rate  trial  and  once  as  a 
moderate  Information  rate  trial.  Within  each  session,  the  trials  alter¬ 
nated  between  moderate  and  fast  Information  rate,  so  that  four  trials  were 
run  at  the  moderate  Information  rate  and  four  at  the  fast  Information 
rate.  The  operator  setting  and  display  format  variables  were  varied 
between  sessions  with  the  order  of  presentation  controlled  by  two  Latin 
squares.  (The  Latin  squares  also  controlled  the  order  of  presentation  of 
the  16  unique  random  sequences  of  the  44  targets.) 

The  primary  dependent  variable  was  team  score.  This  Is  the  number  of 
points  per  trial  accumulated  by  the  teams  minus  those  points  earned  for 
tasks  In  either  the  beginning  or  ending  buffer  zone.  A  more  detailed 
analysis  of  target  selection  as  a  function  of  shape,  color,  and  number  of 
persons  required  confirmed  that  teams  were  Indeed  sensitive  to  the  com¬ 
binations  of  parameters  which  determine  target  point  value.  These  analyses 
provide  a  more  detailed  understanding  of  team  members  ability  to  optimize 
target  selection  across  the  various  experimental  conditions  and  will  be 
discussed  In  the  following  section. 

In  addition  to  the  performance  measure  associated  with  team  score,  sub¬ 
jective  workload  ratings  were  also  collected  by  means  of  the  SWAT  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section  of  this  report. 

The  rationale  behind  the  collection  of  both  performance  and  subjective 
workload  measures  was  that  teams  or  individuals  may  feel  more  loaded  or 
effortful  under  some  conditions  yet  maintain  a  constant  level  of  perform¬ 
ance  by  exerting  more  effort.  Performance  measures,  then,  are  not  sensi¬ 
tive  to  these  differences  in  workload.  SWAT  has  been  shown  to  be  sensitive 
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to  variations  in  workload  that  occur  below  the  threshold  for  performance 
breakdown. 

SWAT  ratings  were  collected  after  each  trial.  The  descriptors  for  each  of 
the  three  levels  of  time  stress,  mental  effort,  and  psychological  stress 
appeared  on  the  screen  and  the  subject  pressed  a  button  designated  1,  2,  or 
3  on  the  control  box  to  indicate  the  selected  level  for  each  of  the  three 
dimensions. 


Section  7 
RESULTS 


SWAT  SCALE  DEVELOPMENT 

As  was  mentioned  in  Section  5,  the  SWAT  procedure  consists  of  two  stages: 
scale  development  and  event  scoring.  The  analysis  of  the  card  sort  data 
and  development  of  the  interval  level  unidimensional  workload  scale  for 
each  subject  is  discussed  first.  Following  sections  then  discuss  the 
analysis  of  the  event  scoring. 

Through  the  process  of  conjoint  measurement,  the  card  sort  data  are  con¬ 
verted  to  an  interval  level  unidimensional  workload  scale  for  each  sub¬ 
ject.  The  27  cards,  which  the  subjects  were  asked  to  sort  according  to 
their  individual  perception  of  workload,  represented  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions  (one  combination  per  card)  of  the  three  levels  of  the  three  SWAT 
dimensions  (3^  =  27).  In  almost  all  cases  a  1,1,1  triplet  is  perceived  to 
represent  the  lowest  level  of  workload  and  a  3,3,3  triplet,  the  highest 
level  of  workload.  It  is  the  arrangement  of  the  intervening  combinations 
that  reflects  the  subjects'  individual  perceptions  of  workload. 

The  arrangement  of  the  combinations  usually  reveals  that  a  subject  is  dom¬ 
inated  by  either  time,  effort,  or  stress  in  his  perception  of  workload.  For 
example,  a  particular  subject  who  is  acutely  sensitive  to  time  may  arrange 
the  27  combinations  to  reflect  time  as  an  "outer  loop."  His  arrangement 
would  tend  to  reflect  a  perception  of  higher  levels  of  workload  with 
moderate  and  low  levels  of  time  stress  than  with  corresponding  (or  perhaps 
higher)  levels  of  the  other  two  dimensions.  A  group  of  subjects  who  are 
dominated  by  the  same  dimension  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  prototype. 
Although  the  conjoint  scaling  procedure  produces  a  separate  workload  scale 
for  each  individual  subject,  the  workload  scales  produced  for  subjects  of 
the  same  prototype  are  usually  highly  correlated.  In  this  case,  it  is 
preferable  to  compute  a  group  workload  scale  for  these  subjects.  This  is 
because  individual  subjects  generally  do  not  give  perfect  data,  and  the 
scaling  solution  for  the  individual  does  not  usually  fit  the  model  as  well 
as  a  scaling  solution  for  a  group.  When  a  group  scale  is  calculated, 
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Individual  subject  errors  tend  to  average  out,  resulting  in  a  group  scale 
which  better  represents  the  underlying  construct  (Reid  et  al.,  1982). 

Of  the  48  subjects  who  completed  the  card  sort  and  participated  >n  this 
study  (16  teams  of  three  subjects  each),  11  were  of  the  time  prototype 
(Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance  =  0.84),  nine  were  of  the  effort  pro¬ 
totype  (Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance  ■  0.78),  and  28  were  of  the 
stress  prototype  (Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance  =  0.83).  Therefore, 
three  prototypical  group  scales  were  used  in  processing  the  SWAT  event 
scores  for  analysis.  These  scales  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  table  is  used 
to  convert  the  reported  triplets  into  the  interval  level  unidimensional 
workload  scales.  The  left-most  column  contains  all  possible  triplets;  the 
other  three  columns  represent  the  three  scale  prototypes.  For  each  raw 
score  triplet,  the  workload  value  is  read  from  the  same  row  in  the  column 
of  the  appropriate  prototype.  For  example,  a  2,2,2  reported  by  a  stress 
dominated  individual  would  correspond  to  a  workload  value  of  41.5,  while 
the  same  2,2,2  triplet  reported  by  a  time  dominated  Individual  would  cor¬ 
respond  to  a  workload  value  of  38.7. 

TRAP  PERFORMANCE  AND  SWAT  RATINGS 

Separate  Analyses  of  Variance  (ANOVAs)  were  performed  for  team  score  and 
SWAT  ratings.  The  results  of  these  ANOVAS  are  given  in  Table  3.  Team 
scores  were  found  to  be  significantly  higher  (p  <  0.01)  and  SWAT  ratings 
significantly  lower  (p  <  0.01)  when  using  the  graphic  display  format  than 
when  using  the  alphanumeric  format.  The  mean  team  scores  pooled  over 
operator/display  setting  and  information  rate  were  101.50  and  89.74  for  the 
graphic  and  alphanumeric  formats,  respectively;  while  the  mean  SWAT  ratings 
were  35.38  and  41.53  for  graphic  and  alphanumeric  formats,  respectively. 

The  effect  of  information  rate  upon  team  scores  and  SWAT  ratings  was  also 
found  to  be  significant  (p  <  0.01).  Team  scores  were  significantly  higher 
and  SWAT  ratings  significantly  lower  for  the  moderate  information  rate  than 
for  the  fast  information  rate.  The  mean  team  scores,  pooled  over  display 
format  and  operator/display  setting,  were  103.38  for  the  moderate  informa¬ 
tion  rate  and  87.86  for  the  fast  information  rate;  while  SWAT  ratings  were 
33.00  and  43.90  for  moderate  and  fast  information  rates,  respectively. 
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TABLE  3.  SUMMARY  OF  ANOVA  RESULTS 


Source 

Performance 

SWAI 

Forma t  (F) 

p  <  0.01 

p  <  0.01 

Setting  (S) 

NS 

NS 

Info  Rate  (l) 

p  <  0.01 

p  <  0.U1 

F  x  S 

NS 

NS 

F  x  I 

p  <  0.05 

NS 

S  x  I 

NS 

NS 

F  x  S  x  I 

p  <  0.05 

NS 

Analyses  of  Covariance  (ANCOVAs)  were  performed  to  determine  whether  corre¬ 
lations  existed  between  SWAT  ratings  and  performance  scores.  The  analyses 
used  SWAT  rating  as  the  dependent  variable  with  performance  score  as  a 
covariate.  Depending  on  the  analysis,  team,  format,  operator/display 
setting,  and  information  rate  were  factors.  Results  of  the  ANCOVAS  are 
presented  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4.  SUMMARY  OF  ANCOVA  RESULTS 


Factors 

Slope 

Partial  K 

p  Value 

Team 

-0.39 

-0.57 

U.0U01 

Team,  Format 

-0.37 

-0.51 

0.0001 

Team,  Setting 

-0.40 

-0.58 

0.0001 

Team,  Info  Rate 

-0.25 

-0.37 

0.0001 

The  slopes  did  not  vary  significantly  among  the  teams,  formats,  operator/ 
display  settings  or  information  rates  (p  >  0.05).  For  example,  adjusting 
for  differences  in  teams,  an  increase  of  10  in  performance  score  corre¬ 
sponded  with  a  decrease  of  3.9  in  SWAT  rating  regardless  of  how  format, 
operator/display  setting,  or  information  rate  were  manipulated. 

The  display  format  x  information  rate  interaction  was  also  found  to  have  a 
significant  effect  upon  team  score  (p  <  0.05).  Examination  of  the  data 
reveal  a  greater  advantage  of  graphic  format  over  alphanumeric  format  in 


the  fast  Information  rate  condition  (14.32  points)  than  In  the  moderate 
Information  rate  condition  (9.19  points). 

Although  the  main  effect  of  operator/display  setting  had  no  significant 
effect  upon  team  score  (p  >  0.05),  a  three  way  Interaction  Involving 
operator/display  setting  with  Information  rate  and  display  format  was 
significant  (p  <  0.05).  This  Interaction  Is  represented  in  Figure  3  and 
suggests  an  advantage  for  the  group  setting  over  the  Isolated  setting  only 
for  the  combined  worst  case  conditions  of  alphanumeric  format  and  fast 
Information  rate. 


Figure  3.  Team  Score  as  a  Function  of  Display  Format,  Information 
Rate,  and  Operator/Display  Setting 

DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  TEAM  PERFORMANCE 

To  allow  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  team  performance,  the  TRAP  used  a 
highly  structured  set  of  targets.  Specifically,  the  targets  available  for 
processing  on  each  trial  represented  a  complete  3  (resources:  one,  two, 
three)  x  2  (shape:  circle,  triangle)  x  2  (color:  blue,  red)  factorial 
design.  Therefore,  the  proportion  of  processed  targets  of  each  type  aver¬ 
aged  across  four  trials  was  analyzed  as  a  function  of  the  major  independent 
variables  of  the  study  (format,  setting,  and  information  rate),  as  well  as 
the  target  variables  listed  above.  Together,  this  resulted  in  a  completely 
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crossed  2x2x2x3x2  within  teams  analysis  of  variance  of  proportion 
of  targets  completed. 

The  analysis  tested  six  main  effects,  15  two-way  Interactions,  20  three-way 
interactions,  15  four-way  Interactions,  six  five-way  Interactions,  and  one 
six-way  Interaction.  Of  these  63  effects,  11  were  significant  at  p  <  0.01 
and  three  more  at  p  <  C.05.  These  significant  results  are  presented  In 
Table  5. 

Five  of  the  six  main  effects  were  statistically  significant.  Teams  pro¬ 
cessed  a  higher  proportion  of  targets  when:  (1)  format  was  graphic 
(M  *  0.372)  versus  alphanumeric  (M  «  0.334);  (2)  information  rate  was 
moderate  (M  *  0.385)  versus  fast  (M  ■  0.321);  (3)  three  resources 
(M  *  0.493)  were  required  versus  one  (M  *  0.309)  or  two  (M  *  0.257);  (4) 
target  shape  was  a  triangle  (M  =  0.387)  versus  a  circle  (M  *  0.318);  and 
(5)  target  color  was  red  (M  *  0.550)  versus  blue  (M  *  0.15b). 

Three  two-way  interactions  were  significant.  A  format  x  color  Interaction 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  more  red  targets  were  processed  with  the 
yraphic  (M  *  0.591)  versus  alphanumeric  (M  ■  0.509)  representation,  but  for 
blue  targets  format  made  little  difference  (Ms  ■  0.153  and  0.158,  respec¬ 
tively).  The  resources  x  shape  Interaction  reflected  teams'  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  targets'  assigned  value:  for  one-resource  targets,  teams 
processed  a  higher  proportion  of  circles  (M  «  0.382)  than  triangles  (M  = 
0,236);  and  for  three- resource  targets  teams  processed  a  higher  proportion 
of  triangles  (M  =  0.636)  than  circles  (M  *  0.351).  However,  even  though 
the  shape  of  two-resource  targets  did  not  alter  their  value,  teams  demon¬ 
strated  a  preference  for  triangles  (M  *  0.291)  over  circles  (M  *  0.222).  A 
resources  x  color  interaction  indicated  that  the  differences  between  the 
proportions  of  red  and  blue  targets  processed  increased  with  the  number  of 
required  resources  (M  differences  *  0.262,  0.391,  and  0.532  for  one,  two, 
and  three-resource  targets,  respectively).  The  format  x  setting  x 
information  rate  interaction  is  noteworthy  because  it  was  the  only 
significant  effect  on  targets  completed  which  includes  the  group  versus 
isolated  setting  variable.  Inspection  of  Figure  3  suyyests  that,  in  the 
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TABLE  5.  SIGNIFICANT  RESULTS  0F2x2x2x3x2x2  WITHIN  TEAM 
ANALYSIS  OF  PROPORTION  OF  TARGETS  COMPLETED 


Source 

F_ 

£< 

Main  Effects 

Format 

14.56 

.01 

Information  Rate 

277.81 

.01 

Resources 

54.29 

.01 

Shape 

28.05 

.01 

Color 

540.57 

.01 

Two-Way  Interactions 

Format  x  Color 

25.66 

.01 

Resources  x  Shape 

93.65 

.01 

Resources  x  Color 

134.70 

.01 

1 

Three-Way  Interactions  J 

Format  x  Setting  x  Information  Rate 

4.67 

.05 

Format  x  Information  Rate  x  Color 

7.58 

.05 

Information  Rate  x  Resources  x  Shape 

7.33 

.01 

Information  Rate  x  Resources  x  Color 

3.59 

.05 

Resources  x  Shape  x  Color 

15.15 

.01 

Four-We.*  interactions 

Information  Rate  x  Resources  x  Shape  x  Color 

7.03 

.01 

Note:  All  F_ tests  used  the  mean  squares  of  the 
with  team  as  the  error  term. 

higher  order 

interaction 

worst  case  combine*'  o  of  fast  information  rate  with  alphanumeric  format, 
the  grcu.  settin.i  i  av.i  1  itiated  target  completion  (M  =  0.308)  relative  to 
the  isolated  setting  (M  *  0.286). 


A  format  x  informati  ate  x  color  interaction  indicated  that  the  previ¬ 
ously  reported  find  Jf  that  graphic  format  increases  the  proportion  of  red 


targets  completed,  mas  stronger  for  the  fast  Information  rate  (M  difference 
=  0.104)  than  for  the  moderate  Information  Rate  (M  difference  *0.060). 


Of  the  remaining  significant  findings,  three  three-way  Interactions  and  a 
significant  four-way  Interaction,  none  Included  format  or  setting,  but  all 
Included  resources.  Therefore,  to  help  clarify  the  nature  of  these  higher 
order  Interactions  separate  simple  effects  analyses  for  information  rate, 
shape,  and  color  at  each  level  of  resources  were  conducted.  The  cell  means 
associated  with  these  analyses  are  presented  In  Table  6. 


TABLE  6.  PROPORTION  OF  TARGETS  COMPLETED  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  INFORMATION 
RATE  x  RESOURCES  x  SHAPE  x  COLOR 


Information  Rate 

Color 

Fast 

Moderate 

Circles 

Triangles 

Circles 

Triangles 

One-Resource  Targets 

Blue 

.183 

.115 

.264 

.149 

Red 

.502 

.307 

.579 

.370 

Two-Resource  Targets 

Blue 

.027 

.046 

.079 

.092 

Red 

.357 

.449 

.42/ 

.576 

Three-Resource  Targets 

Blue 

.047 

.340 

.066 

.455 

Red 

.631 

.844 

.658 

.904 

A1  phanumeric 

Graphic 

Group  Isolated 

Group 

Isolated 

Information  Rate 

Moderate 

.368 

.372 

.404 

.396 

Fast 

.308 

.286 

.343 

.345 

Similar  to  the  main  effects  previously  reported,  the  main  effects  for 
information  rate  (more  targets  completed  at  the  moderate  rate)  and  color 
(more  red  targets  completed)  were  significant  within  each  level  of 
resources.  Also  in  accordance  with  the  previously  reported  resources  x 
shape  interaction,  a  significant  main  effect  for  shape  occurs  at  each  level 
of  resources,  but  the  nature  of  the  effect,  as  previously  described, 
depends  on  the  number  of  required  resources  (more  circles  completed  with 
one  resource  and  more  triangles  completed  with  two  or  three  resources).  Of 
primary  concern  in  the  present  analyses  are  the  potential  interactive 
effects  of  information  rate,  color,  and  Shape  at  each  level  of  resources. 
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For  one- resource  targets,  only  the  color  x  shape  Interaction  Mas  signifi¬ 
cant  (p  <  0.01);  while  for  blue  targets  the  effect  for  shape  was  relatively 
modest  (Ms  ■  0,224  and  0.132  for  circles  and  triangles,  respectively) ,  for 
red  targets  the  effect  of  shape  was  more  extreme  (Ms  ■  0.540  and  0.339, 
respectively) . 

The  color  x  shape  Interaction  was  also  significant  for  two-resource  target 
(p  <  0.01).  Again,  for  blue  targets  the  effect  for  shape  was  relatively 
modest  (Ms  ■  0.053  and  0.069  for  circles  and  triangles,  respectively), 
while  for  red  targets  the  effect  of  shape  was  more  extreme  (Ms  •  0.392  and 
0.512,  respectively).  The  only  other  significant  Interaction  for  two- 
resource  targets  was  color  x  Information  rate  (p  <  0.05).  Analogous  to  the 
previous  Interactions,  for  blue  targets  the  effect  for  information  rate  was 
relatively  modest  (Ms  -  0.036  and  O.OtiC  for  fast  and  moderate  rates, 
respectl vely) ,  while  for  red  targets  the  effect  of  Information  rate  was 
more  extreme  (Ms  *  0.403  and  0.501,  respectively).  For  three-resource 
targets,  the  only  significant  Interaction  was  information  rate  x  shape 
(p  <  0.01).  For  circles,  the  effect  of  information  rate  was  ..odest  (Ms  = 
0.339  and  0.362  for  fast  and  moderate  rates,  respectively),  while  for  tri¬ 
angles  the  effect  for  Information  rate  was  more  substantial  (Ms  «  0.403  and 
0.501,  respectively). 

Generally,  teams  performing  the  TRAP  adequately  responded  to  the  task's 
constraints.  Given  that  more  targets  were  available  than  could  possibly  be 
processed,  teams  selected  targets  In  a  reasonable  manner.  As  expected, 
teams  had  a  marked  preference  for  the  more  valuable  red  targets  over  the 
blue  targets.  Teams  also  demonstrated  a  preference  tor  three-resource 
targets  which  integrated  the  use  of  resources  more  easily  than  searching 
for  appropriate  combinations  of  one-resource  and  two-resource  targets. 
Finally,  teams  were  sensitive  to  the  targets'  shape  and  the  fact  that  one- 
resource  circles  were  more  valuable  than  triangles,  but  three-resource 
triangles  were  more  valuable  than  circles. 

Interestingly,  although  target  shape  had  no  bearing  on  the  value  of  two- 
resource  targets,  teams  nevertheless  processed  the  red  two-resourct  trian¬ 
gles  more  frequently  than  the  red  two-resource  circles.  This  may  be  due  to 
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the  Importance  team  members  placed  on  processing  the  highly  valued  three- 
resource  red  triangles.  That  Is.  while  looking  tor  three- resource  red 
triangles  teams  may  have  been  more  likely  to  notice  and  choose  the  two- 
person  red  triangles  than  the  two-resource  red  circles. 

Similarly,  teams  demonstrated  biased  preferences  for  (a)  one-resource  red 
triangles  over  equally  valuable  one-resource  blue  circles;  and  (b)  three- 
resource  red  circles  over  equally  valuable  three-resource  blue  triangles. 
Therefore,  teams  demonstrated  an  overrel lance  on  the  simple  color  cue  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  more  complex  analysis  based  on  targets'  shape  and 
required  resources. 

Many  of  the  obtained  higher  order  Interactions  suggested  that  the  effects 
of  the  Independent  variables  tended  to  be  multiplicative  rather  than  merely 
additive.  For  example,  differences  due  to  format  and  resources  were  more 
robust  for  red  versus  blue  targets.  Also,  for  both  one-  and  two-resource 
targets,  the  effects  for  shape  were  stronger  for  red  versus  blue  targets. 
Similarly,  effects  for  target  variables  (l.e.,  shape  and  color)  tended  to 
be  enhanced  with  a  moderate,  as  opposed  to  a  fast.  Information  rate. 
However,  it  was  only  under  the  worst-case  combination  of  alphanumeric 
representation  at  a  fast  information  rate  that  the  primary  independent 
variable,  team  setting,  seemed  to  affect  performance.  Under  such  difficult 
ci rcumstances  a  group  versus  isolated  setting  may  be  advantageous. 


PUSTEXPERIMENTAl  QUESTIONNAIRE  RATINGS 

A  postexperimental  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  C)  was  administered  to  sub¬ 
jects  following  their  final  test  session  to  obtain  subjective  assessments 
of  the  display  representations  (alphanumeric  versus  graphic)  and  operator/ 
display  settings  (shared  versus  isolated).  Consistent  with  the  performance 
and  workload  data,  the  graphic  representation  was  rated  more  highly  than 
the  alphanumeric  representation.  Using  a  1  to  7  scale,  the  graphic  versus 
alphanumeric  representation  was  found  by  subjects  to  be  more  comfortable 
(means  =  5,7  versus  4.6),  to  afford  greater  ease  of  communication  (means 
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*  5.2  versus  4.5).  to  supply  Information  more  adequately  (means  *  b.° 
versus  4.8)  end  legibly  (means  *  6.0  versus  4.9).  to  better  support  both 
team  coordination  (means  •  5.6  versus  4.4)  and  Individual  problem  solving 
(means  ■  5.2  versus  4.5),  to  better  facilitate  understanding  of  the  THAP 
(means  ■  5.5  versus  4.6)  and  to  make  It  an  easier  task  (means  >  5.0  versus 
4.4).  For  all  of  the  above  comparisons,  p  <  0.01.  Clearly,  subjects  had  a 
strong  and  wide  ranging  preference  for  the  yraphlc  representation. 

The  only  rating  significantly  affected  by  operator/display  setting  con¬ 
cerned  how  the  communication  system  (headphones,  microphones)  affected  team 
coordination.  Subjects  believed  that  the  communication  system  facilitated 
team  coordination  more  for  the  isolated  (mean  ■  6,0)  versus  shared  (mean  * 
5.3)  setting  (p  <  0.01),  perhaps  since  only  In  the  isolated  setting  was  the 
system  needed  by  subjects  to  communicate  with  one  another. 

Finally,  also  consistent  with  the  performance  data,  subjects  found  the  task 
easier  for  trials  with  a  moderate  (mean  *  5.3)  versus  fast  (mean  -  4.1) 
Information  rate  (p  <  0.01).  There  were  no  other  significant  effects  tor 
questionnaire  ratings. 


Section  8 
CONCLUSIONS 


Performance  scores  and  workload  ratings  Indicate  that  teams  working  with 
the  graphic  format  or  moderate  Information  rate  not  only  were  able  to 
perform  the  task  more  effectively,  but  also  experienced  lower  workload  than 
when  working  with  the  alphanumeric  format  or  fast  information  rate.  An 
Increase  of  10  In  performance  score  corresponded  with  a  decrease  o'  3.9  in 
SWAT  rating. 

Interactions  in  the  performance  data  further  Indicate  that  the  detrimental 
effect  of  alphanumeric  format  became  even  greater  when  this  format  was 
combined  with  the  fast  information  rate  and  the  Individual  operator/display 
setting. 

The  results  of  this  study  suygest  that  either  multloperator/dl splay  setting 
may  be  appropriate  for  normal  conditions  Involving  low  to  moderate 
stress.  This  allows  flexibility  to  design  for  other  constraints  such  as 
space  availability,  proximity  of  various  team  members,  and  available 
display  equipment.  However,  for  a  crisis  condition,  an  organizational 
design  which  allows  team  members  to  work  together  in  a  common  setting  may 
yield  better  decision  making  performance. 
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Appendix  A 
CONSENT  FORM 


I,  ,  having  full  capacity  to  consent,  do  hereby  volun- 

teer  to  participate  In  a  research  study  entitled,  "Team  Resource  Allocation 
Problem,"  under  the  direction  of  Ms.  Denise  L.  Wilson,  Mr.  Michael  McNeese, 
Dr.  Clifford  Brown,  and  Lt.  Suzanne  Kelly.  The  decision  to  participate  In 
this  research  Is  completely  voluntary  on  n\y  part.  No  one  has  coerced  or 
Intimidated  me  Into  participating  In  this  program.  I  am  participating 

because  I  want  to.  _ _  _ has  adequately  answered  any 

and  all  questions  I  have  about  this  study,  my  participation,  and  procedures 

Involved.  I  understand  that _ __will  be  available  to 

answer  any  questions  concerning  procedures  throughout  this  study.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  If  significant  new  findings  develop  during  the  course  of  this 
research  which  may  relate  to  n\y  decision  to  continue  participation,  I  will 
be  Informed.  I  further  understand  that  I  may  withdraw  this  consent  at  any 
time  and  discontinue  further  participation  In  this  study  without  prejudice 
to  o\y  entitlements.  I  also  understand  that  tk.e  medical  monitor  of  this 
study  may  terminate  my  participation  In  this  study  If  he  or  she  feels  this 
to  be  in  my  best  interest. 

I  understand  that  n\y  participation  In  this  study  may  be  photographed, 
filmed,  or  videotaped.  I  consent  to  the  use  of  these  media  and  understand 
that  any  records  of  n\y  participation  in  this  study  may  only  be  disclosed 
according  to  federal  law,  including  the  Federal  Privacy  Act,  5  USC  552a, 
and  its  implementing  regulations. 

I  understand  that  my  entitlement  to  medical  care  or  compensation  in  the 
event  of  injury  is  governed  by  federal  laws  and  regulations,  and  if  I 
desire  further  information  I  may  contact _ . 

1  FULLY  UNDERSTAND  THAT  I  AM  MAKING  A  DECISION  WHETHER  OR  NOT  TO  PARTI¬ 
CIPATE.  MY  SIGNATURE  INDICATES  THAT  I  HAVE  DECIDED  TO  PARTICIPATE  HAVING 
READ  THE  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  ABOVE. 


AM 

_ _  PM 

Si  gnature  Date  time 

1  was  present  during  the  explanation  referred  to  above,  as  well  as  the 
volunteer's  opportunity  for  questions,  and  hereby  witness  the  signature. 


Si gnature  Date 

I  have  briefed  the  volunteer  and  answered  questions  concerning  the  research 
project. 


Signature 


Date 
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ADDENDUM  TO  THE  CONSENT  FORM 


Experiment:  Team  Resource  Allocation  Problem 

You  ere  Invited  to  participate  In  an  experiment  designed  to  study  how  peo¬ 
ple  In  teams  work  with  one  another  to  complete  a  number  of  tasks.  The 
situation  you  will  be  exposed  to  has  theoretical  similarity  to  those 
encountered  In  command,  control,  and  communications  (C3)  systems  of  the 
USAF.  A  better  understanding  of  the  processes  by  which  team  members  com¬ 
plete  tasks  will  assist  In  Improving  these  C3  systems.  Your  exposure  to 
the  equipment  Is  limited  to  your  watching  the  CRT  screen  at  a  distance  of 
about  2  feet  for  approximately  1  hour  per  day  for  4  days.  This  does  not 
Involve  any  known  risks. 

In  the  experiment,  you  will  be  observing  a  computer  generated  display  of  a 
representation  of  a  work  environment.  By  pressing  pushbuttons  on  a 
response  box,  you  will  work  on  tasks  individually  and  with  your  team  mem¬ 
bers.  Because  there  will  be  more  tasks  available  to  you  than  you  can  com¬ 
plete,  the  particular  tasks  you  and  your  team  members  choose,  and  when  you 
choose  them,  will  be  of  primary  Interest.  You  will  receive  further 
detailed  Instructions  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

The  responses  you  make,  and  the  times  at  which  you  make  them,  will  be 
recorded  for  later  analysis.  Audio  and  video  recordings  will  also  be  made 
for  subsequent  study.  Your  name  will  be  recorded  along  with  the  dates  and 
times  at  which  the  experiment  Is  performed.  Your  confidentiality  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  this  project  will  be  protected.  Your  identity  will  only  be 
revealed  in  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act,  5  UCC  552,  and  its  imple¬ 
menting  regulations.  A  numeric  code  will  be  use  to  Identify  the  data  in 
any  publication. 

Any  monetary  benefits  will  be  in  accordance  with  SRL/Air  Force  agreements. 

You  are  free  to  refuse  to  participate  or  to  withdraw  your  participation  in 
the  experiment  at  any  time.  Doing  so  will  not  prejudice  your  relation  with 
the  Laboratory  in  any  respect. 

Any  questions  you  may  have  should  be  directed  to  Ms.  Denise  Wilson  (57572) 
or  Mr.  Michael  McNeese  (58805). 

Your  willingness  to  participate  in  this  experiment  is  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated.  Your  signature  indicates  that  you  have  decided  to  participate, 
having  read  the  information  provided  above. 

YOU  WILL  BE  GIVEN  A  COPY  OF  THIS  FORM  TO  KEEP. 


Cate 


Volunteer's 


Initials' 
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Appendix  B 
INSTRUCTIONS 


TCAM  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  PROBLEM 

Before  you  take  seats,  please  take  a  card  which  will  determine  whether  you 
will  be  team  member  A,  B,  or  C  for  the  study.  (Subjects  draw  cards  and  are 
seated  at  appropriate  seats.)  (Explain  seating/display  arrangement.) 

URGE  SCREEN  SHARED  DISPLAY 

You  and  your  teammates  will  share  the  single  large  screen  display.  You 
will  communicate  with  your  teammates  through  the  headphones  provided  at  the 
workstation.  Each  team  member  has  an  individual  control  box  at  his/her 
workstation. 

INDIVIDUAL  CRT  DISPLAYS 

Each  team  member  has  his/her  own  display  and  control  box  at  the  individual 
workstations.  You  will  communicate  with  your  teammates  through  the  head¬ 
phones  provided  at  the  workstation. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

This  experiment  is  concerned  with  how  team  members  work  with  one  another  to 
accomplish  tasks.  You  and  your  teammates  will  work  together  to  decide  how 
best  to  allocate  team  resources  (your  work  time)  for  the  good  of  the  team 
in  a  task  which  involves  the  processing  of  various  targets.  You  will  work 
on  some  targets  yourself,  and  on  other  targets  with  one  or  both  of  your 
teammates.  Over  the  course  of  the  experiment,  you  will  see  various  repre¬ 
sentations  of  your  team's  work  environment.  However,  the  basic  task  will 
always  be  the  same.  The  major  portion  of  the  display  will  have  11  rows. 
Targets,  represented  as  RED  and  BLUE  CIRCLES  and  TRIANGLES  appear  randomly 
in  each  of  these  11  rows.  You  will  earn  points  for  the  team  by  working  on 
these  targets  before  their  time  runs  out  and  they  leave  the  screen. 
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Working  on  a  target  simply  means  selecting  a  target  by  using  the  buttons  on 
your  control  box  to  move  a  cursor,  pressing  the  start  button,  and  waiting  a 
few  seconds  for  the  target  to  be  processed,  lecause  more  targets  than  you 
can  possibly  work  on  will  appear  on  the  screen,  the  particular  targets  you 
choose,  and  the  point  value  to  the  team,  will  be  quite  important.  There* 
fore.  It  Is  necessary  for  you  to  learn  how  the  point  values  of  targets  are 
determined.  Please  listen  carefully. 

The  point  value  of  each  target  depends  on  three  things:  the  number  of 
required  workers,  the  color  of  the  target,  and  the  shape  of  the  target. 
Overall,  the  point  value  of  a  target  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
required  workers.  The  average  value  of  all  the  targets  is  three  points  per 
person.  Targets  requiring  one,  two,  or  three  workers  are,  therefore,  worth 
an  average  value  of  three,  six,  or  nine  points,  respectively,  for  the 
team.  Whether  a  particular  target  is  worth  this  average  value  of  three 
points  per  person,  or  somewhat  more  or  less,  depends  on  its  color  and 
shape. 

Since  the  color  RED  suggests  importance  or  urgency  and  the  color  BLUE  sug¬ 
gests  calm,  you  will  see  that  RED  targets  are  worth  more  points  on  the 
average  than  BLUE  targets.  Since  a  circle  sugyests  unity  or  oneness,  and  a 
TRIANGLE,  having  three  corners,  suggests  the  number  three,  you  will  see  a 
circle  when  one  worker  is  required.  CIRCLES  are  worth  more  points  than 
TRIANGLES;  but  when  three  workers  are  required,  TRIANGLES  are  worth  more 
points  than  CIRCLES.  With  these  notions  of  color  and  shape  in  mind,  let  us 
examine  the  specific  point  values  assigned  to  the  different  targets.  (Give 
subjects  the  point  values  table.) 

Overall,  RED  taryets  are  worth  four  points  per  person,  and  BLUE  taryets  are 
worth  two  points  per  person.  One  way  to  remember  this  is  that  there  is  a 
one  point  per  person  bonus  for  completing  RED  taryets,  and  a  one  point  per 
person  penalty  for  completing  BLUE  targets.  Therefore,  RED  targets  are 
worth  the  average  value  (three  points  per  person)  plus  the  bonus  (one  point 
per  person)  which  equals  four  points  per  person.  Similarly,  BLUE  taryets 
are  worth  the  average  value  (three  points  per  person)  minus  the  penalty 
(one  point  per  person)  which  equals  two  points  per  person. 


However,  the  shape  of  the  target  also  Influences  the  target's  point 
value.  For  one-person  targets,  there  Is  a  one  point  bonus  for  CIRCLES  and 
a  one  point  penalty  for  TRIANGLES.  For  BLUE  one-person  targets  (which  are 
worth  two  points  per  person  on  the  average),  a  BLUE  TRIANGLE  Is  worth 
one  point,  but  a  BLUE  CIRCLE  Is  worth  three  points.  Similarly,  for  REU 
one-person  targets  (which  are  worth  four  points  per  person  on  the  average), 
a  RED  TRIANGLE  Is  worth  three  points,  but  a  RED  CIRCLE  is  worth  five 
points.  For  a  one-person  target,  a  BLUE  CIRCLE  and  a  REU  TRIANGLE  are 
worth  the  same,  three  points.  This  Is  because  each  has  both  a  bonus  and  a 
penalty  which  cancel  each  other  out. 

When  a  target  Is  processed  by  two  persons,  the  shape  of  the  target  does  not 
matter.  RED  CIRCLES  and  TRIANGLES  are  worth  eight  points  (four  points  per 
person),  and  BLUE  CIRCLES  and  TRIANGLES  are  worth  four  points  (two  points 
per  person).  Therefore,  when  targets  require  two  workers,  only  the  color 
of  the  target  determines  Its  points  value. 

For  three-person  targets,  there  Is  a  one  point  per  person  bonus  for  TRI¬ 
ANGLES  and  a  one  point  per  person  penalty  for  CIRCLES.  For  BLUE  three- 
person  targets  (which  are  worth  two  points  per  person  on  the  average),  a 
BLUE  CIRCLE  Is  worth  three  points  (one  point  per  person)  but  a  BLUE 
TRIANGLE  is  worth  nine  points  (three  points  per  person).  Similarly,  for 
REU  three-person  targets  (which  are  worth  four  points  per  person  on  the 
average),  a  RED  CIRCLE  Is  worth  eight  points  (three  points  per  person),  but 
a  RED  TRIANGLE  Is  worth  15  points  (five  points  per  person).  For  a  three- 
person  target,  a  BLUE  TRIANGLE  and  a  RED  CIRCLE  are  worth  the  same,  nine 
points  (three  points  per  person).  This  Is  because  each  has  both  a  bonus 
and  a  penalty  which  cancel  each  other  out. 

You  should  now  be  able  to  determine  the  point  value  of  each  target  by 
knowing  the  number  of  required  workers  and  the  target's  color  and  shape. 

Let  me  summarize  what  you  have  learned.  You  begin  with  the  idea  that  each 
target  Is  worth  three  points  per  person.  To  this,  you  add  one  point  per 
person  if  it  is  RED,  or  subtract  one  point  per  person  if  it  is  BLUE. 
Finally,  you  may  have  to  apply  a  one  point  per  person  bonus  or  penalty 
based  on  the  target's  shape.  For  one-person  targets,  CIRCLES  have  a 
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one-point  per  person  bonus  and  TRIANGLE  a  one-point  per  person  penalty. 

For  three-person  targets,  TRIANGLES  have  a  one  point  per  person  bonus  and 
CIRCLES  have  a  one  point  per  person  penalty.  For  two-person  targets,  only 
the  color  determines  point  value,  shape  does  not  matter. 

Because  your  understanding  of  the  point  values  Is  critical  to  this  study,  I 
am  going  to  have  you  complete  a  short  test  to  demonstrate  your  knowledge  of 
the  point  values  of  each  target.  Before  taking  the  test  please  examine  the 
summary  table  of  the  point  values  and  feel  free  to  ask  questions  about 
It.  (Pause)  Do  you  have  any  questions  before  you  take  the  test? 

(Give  subjects  the  test.  If  any  questions  are  missed,  discuss  the  question 
with  the  subject  to  ensure  his  understanding  and  then  give  him  a  new 
test.  Repeat  this  procedure  until  all  subjects  have  answered  all  the 
questions  correctly.) 

We  are  ready  to  continue.  (START  APPUPRIATE  DEMO) 

GRAPHIC  F0RMAT 

The  TRAP  task  Is  represented  here  in  Its  graphic  format.  As  you  can  see, 
there  are  II  rows  on  which  targets,  RED  and  BLUE  CIRCLES  and  TRIANGLES 
appear  at  random  and  move  across  the  screen  from  left  to  right.  The  black 
squares  In  columns  A,  B,  and  C  Indicate  which  operators  are  required  to 
work  on  each  target.  The  scale  at  the  top  represents  30  Mme  units. 

Working  on  a  target  Is  very  simple.  All  you  do  Is  move  your  marker,  a 
green  asterisk,  to  a  target  row  and  press  the  start  button  on  your  response 
box.  Work  automatically  begins,  and  after  a  short  time  (10  time  units),  a 
beeping  noise  will  indicate  that  your  team  received  the  appropriate  number 
of  points  for  completing  the  target.  These  points  are  automatically  added 
to  the  accumulated  points  display  (show).  When  you  begin  work  on  a  target, 
a  black  rectangle  will  appear  in  that  target's  row.  The  rectangle  repre¬ 
sents  the  10  time  units  required  to  complete  processing  ut  the  target.  Ihe 
target  will  move  through  the  rectangle  as  the  processing  proceeds.  When 
the  target  moves  out  of  the  rectangle,  processing  of  the  target  has  been 
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completed.  In  order  to  complete  a  target  before  It  leaves  the  screen,  you 
will  have  to  start  It  before  It  reaches  the  black  dashed  line  (while  the 
target  Is  In  the  opportunity  window). 

Work  on  each  target  can  be  done  only  by  a  particular  team  member  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  team  members.  As  the  control  box  before  you  Indicates,  you  are 
either  team  member  A.  B.  or  C.  You  can  work  only  on  those  targets  which 

have  a  black  square  In  your  column.  If  a  target  has  more  than  one  black 

square  In  front  of  It.  both  or  all  three  corresponding  team  members  will 
have  to  work  on  the  target  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  complete  it. 

To  work  on  a  target,  you  must  move  your  marker  to  the  corresponding  black 
square.  You  move  the  marker  by  pressing  the  buttons  labeled  up  and  down  on 
your  control  box.  Go  ahead  and  move  your  marker  around.  Notice  that  If 
you  press  the  up  button  when  you  are  on  the  top  row,  your  marker  moves  to 
the  bottom  row.  Similarly,  If  you  press  the  down  button  when  you  are  on 
the  bottom  row,  the  marker  moves  to  the  top  row. 

Once  you  have  the  marker  on  the  row  correspnding  to  the  target  you  wish  to 

work  on,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  press  the  start  button.  If  you  are  the  only 

team  member  required  for  that  target,  work  automatically  begins  and  the 
black  square  will  turn  yellow.  However,  If  one  or  more  additional  team 
members  are  required  for  the  target,  the  black  square  will  turn  pink.  This 
means  that  you  are  waiting  to  work.  Work  will  begin  only  when  all  the 
required  workers  for  the  target  have  moved  their  markers  to  the  target  and 
pressed  their  start  buttons.  When  this  occurs,  all  the  squares  will  turn 
yellow  indicating  that  work  has  begun. 

While  you  are  working  on  a  target  or  waiting  for  another  team  member  at  a 
target,  your  marker  will  turn  red.  You  can  move  it  to  any  row  you  choose 
in  preparation  for  the  next  target  you  may  wish  to  start.  When  you  become 
free,  your  marker  will  return  to  Its  green  color  indicating  that  you  are 
ready  to  press  the  start  button  for  another  target. 

You  may  wish  to  stop  working  on  a  taryet  before  completing  it.  To  do  this, 
you  simply  press  the  KESET  button  on  your  control  box.  Your  marker  will 


turn  green  Indicating  that  you  are  free  to  start  another  target.  1r  others 
were  working  on  the  target  with  you,  they  will  also  have  to  press  their 
reset  buttons  to  work  on  a  different  target.  You  wlU  receive  no  points 
for  targets  which  are  not  fully  completed.  If  you  choose,  you  may  begin  to 
process  the  target  over  again,  but  It  will  take  a  full  10  time  units  to 
complete  It.  The  reset  button  Is  also  used  when  you  no  longer  wish  to  wait 
for  other  team  members  at  a  particular  target. 

Processing  of  each  target  takes  10  time  units  (TUs).  A  TU  Is  some  arbi¬ 
trary  number  of  seconds.  The  current  example  trial  has  a  TU  of  3  seconds. 
It  takes  30  TUs  (in  this  example,  90  seconds)  for  a  target  to  move  com¬ 
pletely  across  the  screen.  During  the  actual  experiment,  the  number  of 
seconds  for  a  TU  will  be  less.  The  targets  will  move  across  the  screen 
more  quickly,  and  the  time  spent  processing  each  target  will  be  less. 

The  table  In  the  lower  left  hand  portion  of  the  display  indicates  whether 
each  team  member  is  free,  waiting,  or  working.  A  black  square  indicates 
that  a  particular  team  member  Is  free,  while  a  blinking  pink  square  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  particular  team  member  is  waiting.  When  a  particular  team 
member  Is  working,  a  numeric  countdown,  in  TUs,  will  indicate  how  much  pro¬ 
cessing  time  remains  until  the  team  member  will  be  finished  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  target. 

The  countdown  for  each  target  starts  at  30  TUs  when  a  target  is  at  the 
left-most  part  of  the  screen,  and  decreases  at  a  constant  rate  as  the  tar¬ 
get  moves  to  the  right.  When  a  target  is  at  the  end  of  the  opportunity 
window  (the  black  dashed  line),  the  countdown  will  be  at  111  TUs.  The  tar¬ 
get  leaves  the  screen  at  0  TU.  Since  each  and  every  target  requires  1U  TUs 
for  processing,  knowing  how  many  TUs  a  target  will  remain  on  the  screen  can 
be  useful  to  you  as  you  decide  which  targets  to  work  on,  and  when  to  work 
on  them.  In  addition,  comparing  this  information  to  the  countdown  of  team 
members  who  are  currently  working  (show),  can  provide  actual  information 
about  whether  there  will  be  enough  time  to  process  particular  targets.  Fur 
example,  if  a  team  member  has  6  TUs  remaining  before  completing  a  particu¬ 
lar  target,  he  will  not  be  able  to  complete  both  that  target  and  another 
target  that  currently  has  only  15  TUs  remaining. 
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The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  accumulate  as  may  points  as  possible  as  a 
team.  This  means  discussing  alternatives  with  the  other  members  of  the 
team  in  order  to  make  optimum  selection  of  targets.  As  there  will  be  more 
targets  than  the  team  can  possibly  process,  combinations  of  targets  should 
be  selected  which  optimize  team  performance  and  total  point  count. 

ALPHANUMERIC  FORMAT 

The  TRAP  task  is  represented  here  in  alphanumeric  format.  As  you  can  see, 
there  are  11  rows  in  which  targets  may  appear  at  random.  The  black  squares 
in  columns  A,  B,  and  C  indicate  which  operators  are  required  for  processing 

a  particular  target.  The  next  column  shows  the  number  of  points  the  team 

can  earn  for  processing  that  target.  The  two-part  target  names  (COLOR  and 
SHAPE)  are  given  in  the  next  column  followed  by  the  time  available  to  pro¬ 
cess  that  target.  The  last  column  indicates  the  status  of  the  target  ir  it 
is  being  worked  or  waiting  for  an  operator. 

Work  on  each  target  can  be  done  only  by  a  particular  team  member  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  team  members.  As  the  control  box  before  you  indicates,  you  are 
either  team  member  A,  B,  or  C.  You  can  work  only  on  those  targets  which 
have  a  black  square  in  your  column.  If  a  target  has  more  than  one  black 
square  in  front  of  it,  both  or  all  three  corresponding  team  members  will 
have  to  work  on  the  target  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  complete  it. 

To  work  on  a  target,  you  must  move  your  marker,  a  white  asterisk  (*)  to  the 

corresponding  black  square.  You  move  the  marker  by  press iny  the  buttons 
labeled  up  and  down  on  your  control  box.  Go  ahead  and  move  your  marker 
around.  Notice  that  if  you  press  the  up  button  when  you  are  on  the  top 
row,  your  marker  moves  to  the  bottom  now.  Similarly,  it  you  press  the  down 
button  when  you  are  on  the  bottom  row,  the  marker  moves  to  the  top  row. 

Once  you  have  the  marker  on  the  row  corresponding  to  the  target  you  wish  to 
work  on,  all  you  have  to  do  is  press  the  start  button.  If  you  are  the  only 
team  member  required  for  that  target,  work  automatically  begins  and  the 
entire  row  will  be  displayed  in  reverse  video  and  the  status  column  will 
display  "working"  for  that  taryet.  However,  if  one  or  more  additional  team 
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members  are  required  for  the  target,  the  status  column  will  display  a 
blinking  “waiting"  for  this  target.  This  means  that  you  are  waiting  to 
work.  Work  will  begin  only  when  all  the  required  workers  for  the  target 
have  moved  their  markers  to  the  target  and  pressed  their  start  buttons. 

When  this  occurs,  the  row  will  be  displayed  in  reverse  video  and  the  status 
column  will  display  "working"  Indicating  that  work  has  begun. 

While  you  are  working  on  a  target  or  waiting  for  another  team  member  at  a 
target  your  marker  will  turn  to  a  circle  (o).  You  can  move  it  to  any  row 
you  choose  In  preparation  for  the  next  target  you  may  wish  to  start.  When 
you  become  free,  your  marker  will  return  to  its  asterisk  (*)  form  indi¬ 
cating  that  you  are  ready  to  press  the  start  button  for  another  target. 

You  may  wish  to  stop  working  on  a  target  before  completing  it.  To  do  this, 
you  simply  press  the  RESET  button  on  your  control  box.  Your  marker  will 
turn  to  an  asterisk  indicating  that  you  are  free  to  start  another  target. 

If  others  were  working  on  the  target  with  you,  they  will  also  have  to  press 
their  reset  buttons  to  work  on  a  different  target.  You  will  receive  no 
points  for  targets  which  are  not  fully  completed.  If  you  choose,  you  may 
begin  to  process  and  target  over  again,  but  it  will  take  a  full  10  TUs  to 
complete  it.  The  reset  button  is  also  used  when  you  no  longer  wish  to  wait 
for  other  team  members  at  a  particular  target. 

Processing  of  each  target  takes  10  TUs.  A  TU  is  some  arbitrary  number  of 
seconds.  The  current  example  trial  has  a  TU  of  3  seconds.  Each  target  is 
available  for  30  TUs  (in  this  example,  90  seconds).  During  the  actual 
experiment,  the  number  of  seconds  for  a  TU  will  be  less.  That  is,  the 
target's  countdown  will  proceed  more  quickly,  and  the  time  spent  processing 
each  target  will  be  less. 

The  table  in  the  lower  left  hand  portion  of  the  display  indicates  whether 
each  team  member  is  free,  waiting,  or  working.  A  black  square  indicates 
that  a  particular  team  member  is  free,  while  a  blinking  "W"  indicates  that 
a  particular  team  member  is  waiting.  When  a  particular  team  member  is 
working,  a  numeric  countdown,  in  TUs,  will  indicate  how  much  processing 
time  remains  until  the  team  member  will  be  finished  with  that  target. 
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The  countdown  for  each  target  will  start  at  30  TUs  when  a  target  Is  first 
displayed,  and  decreases  at  a  constant  rate  as  the  30  TUs  available  for 
processing  the  target  elaspe.  When  the  countdown  is  at  10  TUs,  there  is 
just  enough  time  left  to  process  the  target.  The  target  is  deleted  from 
the  table  when  U  TUs  remain.  Since  each  and  every  taryet  requires  10  TUs 
for  processing,  knowing  how  many  TUs  remain  for  each  target  can  be  useful 
to  you  as  you  decide  which  targets  to  work  on,  and  when  to  work  on  them. 

In  addition,  comparing  this  information  to  the  countdown  of  team  members 
who  are  currently  working  (show)  can  provide  vital  information  about 
whether  there  will  be  enough  time  to  process  particular  targets.  For 
example,  if  a  team  member  has  6  TUs  remaining  before  completing  a  particu¬ 
lar  target,  he  will  not  be  able  to  complete  both  that  target  and  another 
target  that  currently  has  only  15  TUs  remaining. 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  accumulate  as  many  points  as  possible  as 
a  team.  This  means  discussing  alternatives  with  the  other  members  of  the 
team  in  order  to  make  optimum  selection  of  targets.  As  there  will  be  more 
taryets  than  the  team  can  possibly  process,  combinations  of  taryets  should 
be  selected  which  optimize  team  performance  and  total  point  count. 


Appendix  C 

TEAM  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  PROBLEM  (TRAP)  II 
EVALUATION  QUESTIONNAIRE  (Teams  3  and  11) 

Name: _  Team: _  Operator:  ABC 

Date : _ 

The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  investigate  the  effects  of  display 
format  (graphic  versus  alphanumeric)  and  operator/display  orientation 
(large  screen  shared  display  versus  individual  CRTs)  upon  team  performance 
in  a  dynamic  problem  solving  task.  Your  subjective  impressions,  as 
recorded  on  the  following  questionnaire,  will  complement  the  performance 
data.  These  data,  and  that  of  subsequent  studies,  will  be  used  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  design  of  command  centers.  Please  consider 
your  answers  carefully  and  add  your  written  comments  as  appropriate. 

Please  rate  the  legibility  of  the  information  as  presented  on  the  display. 


Session  1:  Alphanumeric  Format/Individual  CRTs 


1 . 

not  at  all 
legible 

- 2--— 

- 3 . 4 . 

-5 . 

- 6—. 

. 7 

highly 

legible 

Session  2: 

Graphic 

Format/Individual  CRTs 

1 . 

not  at  all 
legible 

- 3 . 4 . 

-5 . 

- 6-—- 

. 7 

highly 

legible 

Session  3: 

Graphic 

Format/Group  Display 

1 . 

not  at  all 
legible 

- 2 - 

- 3 . 4 . 

-5 . 

- 6-— 

. 7 

highly 

legible 

Session  4: 

Alphanumberic  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 

not  at  al 1 
legible 

- 2 - 

- 3 . 4 . 

-5 . 

. 7 

highly 

legible 
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COMMENTS: 


Please  rate  the  adequacy  (for  performance  of  the  task)  of  the  information 
presented  on  the  display. 


Session  1:  Alphanumeric  Format/ Individual  CRTs 


not  at  all 
adequate 


— 7 
highly 
adequate 


Session  2:  Graphic  Format/Individual  CRTs 


not  at  al  1 
adequate 


—7 

highly 

adequate 


Session  3:  Graphic  Format/Group  Display 


not  at  al  1 
adequate 


—7 

highly 

adequate 


Session  4:  Alphanumberic  Format/Group  Display 


not  at  al 1 
adequate 


—7 

highly 

adequate 


COMMENTS: 


To  what  extent  dc  you  feel  that  the  communication  system  (headphones, 
microphone)  affected  team  coordination? 

Session  1:  Alphanumeric  Format/Individual  CRTs 


highly 
di  sruptive 


highly 

facil  i tat ive 


Session  2:  Graphic  Format/ Individual  CRTs 


1 . 

- 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 - 

. 6 . 7 

highly 

highly 

disruptive 

facilitatlve 

Session  3: 

Graphic  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 

- 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 

. 6 . 7 

highly 

highly 

disruptive 

facilitative 

Session  4:  Alphanumeric  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

highly 

disruptive 


6 . 7 

highly 

facilitatlve 


COMMENTS: 


Please  rate  the  difficulty  of  the  two  time-stress  conditions  of  the  TRAP 
task  for  each  of  the  following: 


Session  1:  Alphanumeric  Format/Individual  CRTs 


Faster  trials: 

1 . 

very 

di f ficult 


Slower  trials: 

1 . 2- 

very 

di f f icul t 


— 7 
very 
easy 


—7 

very 

easy 
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Session  2:  Graphic  Format/Indivldual  CRTs 


Faster  trials: 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 . 7 

very  very 

difficult  easy 


Slower  trials: 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 . 7 

very  very 

difficult  easy 


Session  3:  Graphic  Format/Group  Display 
Faster  trials: 

1 . 2 . —3 . 4 . 5 . 6 

very 

di fficult 


—  7 
very 
easy 


Slower  trials: 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 

very 

di fficult 


very 

easy 


Session  4:  Alphanumeric  Format/Group  Display 
Faster  trials: 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

very 

di fficult 


very 

easy 


Slower  trials: 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

very 

di fficult 


very 

easy 


COMMENTS: 
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Please  rate  each  of  the  experimental  conditions  according  to  how  comforta¬ 
ble  you  felt. 


Session  1:  Alphanumeric  Format/Individual  CRTs 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5- 

very 

uncomfortable 


6 . 7 

very 

comfortable 


Session  2:  Graphic  Format/ Individual  CRTs 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

very 

uncomfortable 


very 

comfortable 


Session  3:  Graphic  Format/Group  Oi splay 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

very 

uncomfortable 


6 . 7 

very 

comfortable 


Session  4:  Alphanumeric  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

very 

uncomfortable 


6 . 7 

very 

coinfortabl  e 


COMMENTS: 


Please  rate  each  of  the  experimental  conditions  for  ease  of  communication. 


Session  1:  Alphanumeric  Format/Individual  CRTs 


1 . 2— 

very  difficult 
communi  cation 

. 3 . 4 . 

-5 - 

. 6 . 7 

very  easy 
communication 

Session  2:  Graphic 

Format/Individual  CRTs 

1 _ 2 _ 

_ 3 _ 4 _ 

c_  . 

_ fe _ 7 

very  difficult 
communication 
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very  easy 
communication 

Session  3:  Graphic  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

very  difficult 
communication 


6 . 7 

very  easy 
communication 


Session  4:  Alphanumeric  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

very  difficult 
communication 


6 . 7 

very  easy 
communication 


COMMENTS: 


Please  rate  each  of  the  experimental  conditions  for  Its  effects  upon  team 
coordination. 


Session  1:  Alphanumeric  Format/Individual  CRTs 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5- 

inhiblts 

coordination 


5 . 7 

enhances 

coordination 


Session  2:  Graphic  Format/ Individual  CRTs 

1 . 2— . 3 . 4 . 5 

inhibits 

coordination 


6 . 7 

enhances 

coordination 


Session  3:  Graphic  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

inhibits 

coordibation 


6 . 7 

enhances 

coordination 


Session  4:  Alphanumeric  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

inhibits 

coordination 


6 . 7 

enhances 

coordination 
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COMMENTS: 


Please  rate  each  of  the  experimental  conditions  for  Its  facilitation  of  the 
team  members  understanding  of  the  TRAP. 

Session  1:  Alphanumeric  Format/ Individual  CRTs 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 . 7 

non-  highly 

facultative  facllltatlve 


Session  2:  Graphic  Format/Individual  CRTs 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

non- 

faci 1 itatlve 


6--- . 7 

highly 
facl 1 itatlve 


Session  3:  Graphic  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

non- 

faci 1 itative 


6 . 7 

highly 

facultative 


Session  4:  Alphanumeric  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

non- 

faci 1 itative 


6 . 7 

highly 

faci litative 


COMMENTS: 


Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  you  feel  each  of  the  experimental  condi¬ 
tions  was  facilitative  to  individual  problem  solving. 


Session  1:  Alphanumberic  Format/ Indi vidual  CRTs 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5— 

non- 

f aci 1 itative 


6 . 7 

highly 

tacilitative 
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Session  2:  Graphic  Format/ Individual  CRTs 


1 . 2 . 3 

non- 

facl  lltatlve 


4 . 5 . 5 . 7 

highly 

facl 1 Itative 


Session  3:  Graphic  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

non- 

facllltatlve 


6 . 7 

highly 

facilltatlve 


Session  4:  Alphanumeric  Format/Group  Display 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 

non- 

facllltatlve 


6 . 7 

highly 

facll itative 


COMMENTS: 


Did  you  find  the  TRAP  task  enjoyable? 


How  would  you  improve  it? 


Can  you  suggest  improvements  in  the  information  portrayal  (i.e.,  what 
information  is  displayed.  How  it  is  represented.  Whera  it  is  located  on 
the  display,  etc.)?  _ 


Can  you  suggest  ways  to  improve  team  communication  and  coordination? 


Old  the  "accumulated  points"  scale  give  adequate  feedback?  What  additional 
feedback  Mould  you  like? 


THANK  YOU  FOR  PARTICIPATING!!!! 
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GROUPS  IN  TRAP:  AN  EXPLORATORY  ANALYSIS  OF  BEHAVIORAL  DYNAMICS 


4 


A.  Rodney  Wei  lens 
University  of  Miami 

and 

Tracy  Vogler 
Fairborn  High  School 


i 


This  paper  describes  a  pilot  research  project  conducted  while  the  senior- 
author  was  a  Visiting  Faculty  Fellow  at  the  Armstrong  Aerospace  Medical 
Research  Laboratory,  Human  Engineering  Division,  Technology  Development 
Branch.  The  second  author  was  a  summer  high  school  apprentice  assigned  to 
the  same  laboratory.  The  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of 
Scientific  Research/AFSC,  U.S,  Air  Force,  under  Contract  F4920-85-C-0013. 
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Groups  In  TRAP:  An  Exploratory  Analysis  of  Behavioral  Dynamics 


Abstract 

A  pilot  study  was  conducted  that  assessed  group  verbal  and  nonverbal 
behaviors  during  team  problem  solving  activities.  Eight  three-person  teams 
were  videotaped  while  they  were  engaged  In  the  Team  Resource  Allocation 
Problem  (TRAP).  The  subjects  were  part  of  a  laryer  study  designed  to 
assess  the  effects  of  high  versus  low  time  stress,  alphanumeric  versus 
graphic  display  formating,  and  group  versus  isolated  viewing  of  data  dis¬ 
plays  on  total  team  performance. 

Preliminary  results  suggested  that  of  the  nine  verbal  and  nonverbal  behav¬ 
ioral  categories  sampled,  verbal  commands  and  gesturing  were  the  best  indi¬ 
cators  of  group  functioning  and  responded  directly  to  two  of  the  three 
independent  variables  manipulated.  Verbal  commands  occurred  at  at  faster 
rate  under  conditions  of  high  as  opposed  to  low  time  stress  and  in  isolated 
as  opposed  to  shared  display  settings.  Gesturing  increased  dramatically  as 
a  function  of  group  versus  isolated  viewing  of  displays.  Other  behaviors 
that  were  less  clearly  related  to  experimental  manipulations  were 
nonetheless  helpful  in  defining  team  operating  climates. 

Team  performance,  as  measured  by  total  game  points  accumulated,  was  hiyher 
for  graphics  than  alphanumeric  displays  and  lower  for  high  time  stress  than 
low  time  stress  conditions.  However,  team  efficiency  scores,  measured  by 
the  rate  of  point  accumulation,  indicated  higher  processing  efficiency 
under  high  time  stress.  Directed  command  rates  from  emergent  leaders 
appeared  to  covary  positively  with  team  performance  under  high  time  stress 
conditions  and  negatively  under  low  time  stress.  Gesturing  was  neyatively 
related  to  team  performance.  A  consideration  of  processing  opportunities 
(display  rates)  balanced  against  team  task  choices  (optimal  selection 
strategies)  is  necessary  to  develop  a  better  measure  of  team  performance 
capabilities.  Additional  studies  using  more  riyorous  experimental  control 
and  measurement  techniques  are  recommended. 
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Groups  in  TRAP:  An  Exploratory  Analysis  of  Behavioral  Dyamics 


A.  Rodney  Wei  lens  and  Tracy  Vogler 


Overview  of  TRAP 

The  Team  Resource  Allocation  Problem  (TRAP)  was  developed  by  Dr.  Clifford 
Brown  to  study  team  performance  in  a  multiperson,  multitask  setting  that 
captures  many  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  system  in  which  decisions 
are  made  v*thin  a  dynamic,  time-stressed  environment.  The  task  is  a  com¬ 
puter  based  cooperative  problem  solving  game  that  is  an  extension  of  an 
experimental  paradigm  used  by  Pattipati,  Kleinman,  and  Eprath  (1982). 

As  currently  configured,  three-person  teams  work  together  to  accumulate  as 
many  points  as  possible  by  processing  "tasks"  that  are  presented  symbolic¬ 
ally  on  a  CRT  screen.  Tasks  are  processed  oy  team  members  pressing  buttons 
controlling  separate  cursors  that  appear  on  the  CRT.  Group  coordination  is 
encouraged  by  requiring  integration  of  team  members  activities  to  optimize 
point  accumulation.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  task  may  be  found 
in  Brown  and  Leupp  (1985)  and  Section  3  of  this  report. 

Two  variations  on  the  display  of  information  for  team  members  has  recently 
been  devised.  An  "alphanumeric"  display  shows  a  tabular  arrangement  of 
time  remaining  on  processed  tasks  and  opportunity  windows  for  nonprocessed 
tasks  by  use  of  a  series  of  digital  countdown  counters.  A  "graphic"  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  display  shows  task  symbols  moving  horizontally  across  the  dis¬ 
play  with  an  opportunity  window  bounded  by  a  vertical  cut-off  line. 
Processing  time  remaining  on  chosen  tasks  is  indicated  by  a  darkened  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  placed  behind  the  chosen  symbol.  Figure  0-1  shows  these  two 
variations  in  display  format. 

When  the  senior  author  arrived  at  AAMRL,  an  experiment  was  in  progress 
examining  the  pffects  of  hiyn  versus  low  time-stress,  group  versus  isolated 
viewing  of  CRTs,  and  graphic  versus  alphanumeric  display  of  task  variables 
within  the  TRAP  setting.  The  effort  was  part  of  a  long  term  study  of  large 
group  displays  and  team  performance  (McNeese  and  Brown,  1986).  The 
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Figure  D-i.  Comparison  of  Graphic  (Top)  and  Alphanumeric 
(Bottom)  TRAP  Display  Formats 
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experiment  used  a  2  x  2  x  2  modified  latin  square  design  with  repeated  mea¬ 
sures  on  each  primary  factor.  Sixteen  teams  had  been  scheduled  and  seven 
teams  had  already  been  run  or  were  midway  through  their  experimental 
sessi ons. 


Each  team  met  on  four  separate  occasions.  On  two  occasions,  individuals 
were  positioned  in  a  group  orientation  (seated  side  by  side  facing  a  large 
screen  rear  projection  display).  On  one  of  these  occasions,  they  viewed  a 
graphic  version  of  TRAP;  on  the  other  occasion,  they  viewed  an  alphanumeric 
version  of  TRAP.  On  the  remaining  two  occasions,  team  members  were  visu¬ 
ally  isolated  from  one  another  and  viewed  individual  CRTs,  again  being 
exposed  to  either  a  graphic  or  alphanumeric  version  of  TRAP.  In  all  condi¬ 
tions,  team  members  verbally  communicated  with  each  other  via  head  mounted 
microphones  and  earphones. 

Within  each  session,  teams  were  exposed  to  eight  experimental  trials,  four 
of  these  trials  proceeded  at  a  slow  information  display  rate  (low  time 
stress  =  60  tasks  in  328  seconds)  and  four  at  a  fast  display  rate  (high 
time  stress  =  60  tasks  in  164  seconds).  The  main  dependent  variables  were 
group  performance  scores  (total  number  of  points  accumulated  within  a 
trial)  and  subjective  estimates  of  workload  (SWAT  ratings;  see  Reid, 

1982).  Subjects  were  paid  volunteers  recruited  from  a  local  college 
population  without  regard  to  sex  or  prior  acquaintance.  All  subjects 
displayed  20/20  visual  acuity. 

Exploratory  Behavioral  Analysis 

In  order  to  obtain  relevant  behavioral  data  regarding  team  coordination  and 
communication,  the  senior  author  recommended  that  videotapes  be  made  of  the 
experimental  sessions  for  behavioral  analyses.  Video  recording  requipment 
was  quickly  located  and  placed  into  service*  to  collecL  data  on  the 

*The  authors  wish  to  thank  MSgt.  Danny  Bridges  for  locating  and  assembling 
the  necessary  video  recording  equipment  and  Mr.  Bill  McGovern  for  operating 
the  equipment  during  the  experimental  sessions.  The  authors  would  also 
like  to  thank  Dr.  Clifford  Brown,  Mr,  Michael  McNeese,  and  Mr.  Donald  Monk 
for  their  helpful  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  report. 
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remaining  teams  within  the  physical  restrictions  of  the  laboratory  being 
used.  The  following  represents  a  description  of  the  recording  and  rating 
procedures  used  together  with  a  set  of  impressions  based  upon  an  initial 
"first  pass"  analysis  of  the  videotapes.  Recommendations  are  then  pre¬ 
sented  for  future  experiments. 

Physical  Setting  and  Recording  Procedures 

All  TRAP  sessions  were  conducted  within  an  8.5-foot  x  26-foot  room  equipped 
with  6-foot  8-inch  room  dividers  for  creating  the  isolated  viewing  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  General  Electric  4PJ5150B5  large  screen  color  video  projection 
system  for  the  group  viewing  conditions.  The  room  layout  is  depicted  in 
Figure  D-2.  During  group  viewing  conditions,  persons  'A',  ' 8 ' ,  and  'C' 
were  seated  at  tables  A,  B,  and  C  that  were  placed  approximately  8  feet  in 
front  of  a  rear  projection  screen  that  displayed  a  4-foot  x  3-foot  video 
image.  During  isolated  viewing  conditions,  persons  'A',  ' B ' ,  and  'C'  were 
seated  at  tables  A',  B‘ ,  and  C'.  These  tables  held  Conrac  7211C13  hiyh 
resolution  color  monitors.  During  all  sessions,  a  Panasonic  315U  color 
video  camera  mounted  atop  a  partition  along  the  right  hand  wall,  approxi¬ 
mately  4  feet  from  the  front  of  the  room,  recorded  all  subject  behaviors 
within  its  field  of  view.  The  camera,  placed  6  feet  8  inches  above  the 
floor,  was  equipped  with  a  Cosmicar  8.5  mm  1:1.5  television  lens.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lens  to  the  nose  of  person  ' B '  in  the  group  condition  was 
approximately  8  feet.  The  camera  was  connected  to  a  Panasonic  PV1730  VHS 
video  cassette  recorder.  A  Datavision  DT-1  time/date  generator  was  used  to 
superimpose  a  running  0.1-second  digital  clock  upon  the  top  protion  of  all 
recorded  video  images.  The  head,  upper  torso,  lap,  arms,  and  hands  or 
persons  'A',  ' B ' ,  and  'C'  could  be  seen  in  the  group  condition.  While 
persons  ' B '  and  ' C ‘  could  be  seen  in  the  isolated  condition,  person  'A' 
could  not  be  seen  at  all. 

In  all  conditions,  team  members  wore  Astrocom  20680  headsets  equipped  with 
matching  Electro-voice  dynamic  microphones.  A  Tascam  44  four-channel  tape 
recorder  was  used  to  mix  audio  siynals  and  interconnect  the  participants. 
The  mixed  audio  was  fed  to  the  Panasonic  VCR  for  recording  on  one  audio 
channel , 
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?.  Floor  Diagram  of  Experimental  Setting  Showing  Camera  Place¬ 
ment  and  Group  (A,  8,  and  C)  Versus  Isolated  (A',  B',  and  C 
Seating  Arrangements  (Lines  from  Camera  Show  Field  of  View) 


Observational  Rating  Procedure 


Because  videotaping  began  at  the  approximate  midpoint  of  the  ongoing 
experiment,  the  first  videotapes  that  became  available  for  observation  were 
made  of  groups  who  were  already  in  the  midst  of  their  second  to  fourth 
experimental  session.  These  Initial  tapes  were  not  included  in  the  final 
set  to  be  analyzed  but  were  reviewed  to  determine  the  range  of  behaviors  to 
be  expected  from  new  teams  that  were  being  scheduled.  Because  of  the 
limited  amount  of  time  available  for  rating,  an  abbreviated  rating  system 
that  drew  upon  Bales'  (1950)  interaction  process  analysis  technique  was 
developed  that  simply  counted  the  number  of  occurrences  of  certain  verbal 
and  nonverbal  behaviors  that  could  be  taken  as  indicators  of  team  coordina¬ 
tion  efforts  (e.g.,  giving  verbal  commands,  asking  questions,  pointing  at 
information  on  the  large  screen  CRT)  and  affective  expressions/or  tension 
release  (positive  or  negative  interpersonal  comments,  self  manipulations, 
posture  changes,  yawning,  laughing).  The  behavioral  taxonomy  was  by  no 
means  exhaustive. 

A  copy  of  the  rating  form  developed  is  included  in  Attachment  A.  The  form 
was  divided  according  to  rating  categories  and  subdivided  into  rating  units 
(each  small  block  representing  one  occurrence  of  a  behavior).  Again, 
because  of  time  restraints,  only  the  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental 
session  was  rated.  This  included  two  trials  of  high  and  low  time  stress 
per  session  as  well  as  the  SWAT  rating  time  between  trials.  Because  the 
rater  could  not  see  the  visual  display  attended  to  by  team  members,  he  had 
to  estimate  the  beginning  and  ending  points  of  trials  by  observing  clock 
times  and  by  observing  team  members  behaviors.  Future  studies  should 
include  either  a  superimposed  view  of  the  display  to  give  raters  ready 
access  to  TRAP  information  or  at  least  provide  an  auditory  cue  for  marking 
stop  and  start  points. 

After  a  brief  training  session,  the  second  author  proceeded  to  view  all 
videotapes  that  included  four  experimental  sessions  per  team.  Earphones 
were  attached  to  the  VCR  to  aid  listening  to  verbal  comments  made  by  team 
members.  Each  time  the  rater  detected  a  verbal  or  nonverbal  behavior  that 
fit  into  the  rating  scheme,  the  video  tape  was  freeze-framed  and  the 
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behavior  tallied  on  the  ratlny  sheet.  A  total  of  eight  teams  were  observed 
through  the  first  half  of  each  of  their  four  1-hour  sessions.  Because  of 
the  "stop  and  go"  nature  of  the  rating  procedure,  the  first  pass  through 
the  video  tapes  consumed  approximately  60  hours  of  observer  time.  Limited 
time  resources  prohibited  a  seco.1  pass  by  an  independent  rater.  There¬ 
fore,  no  estimate  of  Interrater  reliability  was  calculated.  However,  the 
single  rater  did  review  several  sessions  to  gauge  his  own  consistency  and 
reported  confidence  In  the  relative,  if  not  absolute,  frequencies  of  the 
most  frequently  recorded  behaviors:  verbal  commands,  self  manipulations, 
and  gesturing.  The  rater  felt  least  confident  about  the  verbal  category  of 
questions  asked,  positive  and  negative  comments,  and  the  nonverbal  cate¬ 
gories  of  smiling/laughing  and  yawning.  Obviously,  a  second  pass  throuyh 
the  videotapes  will  be  necessary  to  verify  the  tentative  results  reported 
here. 


Preliminary  Results 


Raw  Frequency  Data 

An  example  of  the  rater's  raw  tally  sheets  appears  in  Attachment  B.  The 
rating  sheets  were  specifically  designed  to  be  read  as  histograms  depicting 
the  relative  frequency  of  target  behaviors  for  individuals  within  teams  tor 
each  trial  of  each  experimental  session,  A  review  of  the  raw  data  sheets 
revealed  large  individual  differences  in  the  frequency  of  verbal  commands 
elicited  by  subjects.  As  trials  progressed  for  most  teams,  a  single  domi¬ 
nant  "leader"  emerged  that  tended  to  direct  the  other  team  members'  activi¬ 
ties.  This  was  evidenced  by  a  marked  difference  between  this  team 
member's  verbal  activity  level  compared  to  his/her  temamates.  This  leader 
persisted  across  sessions  and  experimental  conditions. 

F.xamination  of  the  raw  data  sheets  also  revealed  that  the  intertrial 
"break"  time  (when  subjects  were  supposed  to  be  making  their  SWAT  ratings) 
was  actually  quite  active.  Positive  or  negative  comments  about  performance 
scores  were  most  often  exchanged  during  this  period.  Some  sharing  of  sub¬ 
jective  workload  estimates  was  also  observed  during  this  time. 
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Occasionally,  team  members  would  point  out  where  other  team  members  should 
look  for  Information  on  the  large  screen  display  during  "break"  time. 
Posture  changes,  accompanied  by  yawning  and  stretching  tended  to  occur  at 
the  end  of  trials  and  during  break  periods.  Self  manipulations  (i.e. , 
rubbing  the  face,  hands,  or  legs)  occurred  both  during  break  periods  and 
during  actual  trials.  In  general,  subjects  tended  to  focus  intently  upon 
their  visual  displays  during  experimental  trials.  They  tended  not  to  look 
at  each  other  In  the  group  situation  except  during  Intertrial  break 
periods. 

Summated  Frequencies  and  Rate  Data 

In  order  to  estmate  the  impact  of  the  main  independent  variables  upon  the 
behaviors  observed,  raw  frequencies  were  summed  within  behavioral  cate¬ 
gories  across  subjects  and  teams  by  experimental  condition.  For  nonverbal 
behaviors,  only  data  from  persons  'C*  and  * B*  were  summed.  This  was  done 
to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  person  'A'  sat  behinc  a  partition  that 
blocked  the  recording  camera's  view  during  the  individual  viewiny  condi¬ 
tions.  Summing  across  persons  'A',  'B‘,  and  'C'  in  group  condition  would 
have  artificially  inflated  the  relative  number  of  behaviors  recorded  for 
this  condition. 

Summary  data  are  presented  In  tabular  form  within  Attachment  C.  Verbal 
behavioral  categories  are  presented  first,  followed  by  nonverbal  cate¬ 
gories.  Within  each  category,  higher  confidence  ratings  are  discussed 
first,  followed  by  more  tentative  findings.  Only  simple  main  effects  are 
described.  No  interaction  effects  or  inferential  statistics  were  calcu¬ 
lated  given  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  rating  system  and  the  low  N 
observed.  Results  should,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  impressionistic  and 
speculative. 

Verbal  Commands  (Table  1).  Verbalizations  that  were  overtly  directed  at 
coordinating  activities  of  fellow  team  members  (e.g.,  “Tom  and  Kathy,  yet 
that  red  triangle  on  row  8";  "Jim,  yet  that  blue  rectangle  and  then  meet  us 
down  on  row  10")  were  most  common.  More  verbal  commands  were  recorded 
under  conditions  of  low  time  stress  (frequency  =  661)  than  under  hiyh  time 
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stress  (frequency  *  490).  This  difference  could  be  accounted  for  In  part 
by  the  greater  amount  of  time  available  per  trial  when  tasks  were  presented 
at  a  slow  rate  (60  tasks  In  328  seconds)  rather  than  at  a  fast  rate  (60 
tasks  In  164  seconds).  Adjusting  for  this  difference  In  total  time  avail¬ 
able  by  converting  raw  frequencies  Into  ratios  of  commands  per  time  unit 
led  to  the  finding  that  verbal  command  rates  were  actually  higher  In  the 
high  time  stress  condition  (rate  *  2.78  commands/minute)  than  the  low  time 
stress  condition  (rate  ■  1.88  commands/minute).  Because  most  commands 
related  to  Information  being  presented  on  the  video  screen,  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  appeared  to  be  driven  by  task  presentation  rate.  Verbal  command 
rates  were  also  slightly  higher  for  teams  whose  members  were  isolated  (rate 
=  2.3  commands/minute)  than  those  whose  members  were  clustered  (rate  «  2.0 
commands/minute) . 

Positive  and  Negative  Verbal  Comments  (Tables  2  and  3).  These  categories 
were  originally  designed  to  capture  signs  of  group  conflict  and  group  soli¬ 
darity.  However,  all  teams  observed  were  highly  congenial  with  little  or 
no  interpersonal  conflict  observed.  Observed  affective  verbalizations 
related  primarily  to  comments  about  overall  performance  scores  rather  than 
interpersonal  relations.  Because  the  vast  majority  of  comments  occurred  at 
the  end  of  trials  and  during  intertrial  break  periods,  totals  for  these  two 
time  periods  have  been  combined.  Results  suggest  that  team  members  were 
more  willing  to  take  the  time  to  comment  on  positive  outcomes  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  low  time  stress  (frequency  =  37)  than  for  high  time  stress  (fre¬ 
quency  =  16)  and  made  more  negative  comments  when  physically  Isolated  from 
one  another  (frequency  =  45)  than  under  proximic  conditions  (frequency  = 
25). 

Questions  (Table  4).  The  rater  reported  particular  difficulty  with  this 
category  because  many  oberved  questions  contained  implied  commands  (e.g., 
"Julie,  want  to  do  [row]  9?").  Questions  were  also  of  two  general  types-- 
those  referring  to  directions  (e.g.,  "Do  we  want  to  go  for  the  blue  circle 
at  the  bottom?"),  and  those  making  reference  to  needed  knowledge  (e.g., 

"How  many  seconds  do  you  have  to  have  left?").  This  category  obviously 
needs  to  be  refined.  The  only  trend  noted  was  more  questions  being  asked 
at  a  higher  rate  of  occurrence  during  the  slow,  low  time  stress  condition 
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(frequency  •  75,  rate  *  .21  questions/minute)  as  compared  to  the  fast,  high 
time  stress  condition  (frequency  •  22,  rate  *  .12  questions/minute). 

Other  Verbal  Activity.  Simple  statements  of  fact  (e.g.,  "Red  triangle 
[coming]  on  [row]  9")  were  not  tallied  within  the  present  rating  system. 
This  was  probably  a  mistake  since  they  accounted  for  close  to  halt  of  the 
verbalizations  observed.  Automated  sampling  of  total  team  verbalizations 
was  used  In  the  broader  study  of  which  this  was  a  part.  It  would  be  ot 
Interest  to  compare  total  talking  scores  per  condition.  Unfortunately, 
these  were  not  yet  available  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report. 

Gesturing  (Tables  5  a**-  6).  The  most  common  form  of  gesturing  was  pointing 
at  the  video  display.  This  occurred  almost  exclusively  within  the  group, 
large  screen  condition  (frequency  «  40,  rate  *  .15  gestures/minute  compared 
to  frequency  =  4,  rate  =  .01  gestures/minute  in  the  isolated  condition). 
This  was  a  clear  case  of  an  additional  communication  channel  being  avail¬ 
able  to  team  members  sitting  In  a  group  rather  than  in  isolated  cubicles. 

Self  Manipulations  (Tables  7  and  8).  This  category  was  originally  included 
to  detect  signs  of  tension.  While  total  frequencies  are  different  between 
high  and  lew  time  stress  conditions,  these  differences  disappear  when 
adjustments  are  made  for  total  available  sampling  time.  Rates  ot 
responding  remained  fairly  stable  across  experimental  conditions. 

Posture  Changes  (Table  9).  This  category  included  shifts  in  forward  and 
backward  lean  as  well  as  stretching.  The  latter  subcategory  was  the  most 
frequently  occurring.  It  was  observed  almost  exclusively  at  the  end  ot 
trials  during  "break"  periods  and  appeared  more  frequently  in  the  group 
setting  (frequency  =  56)  as  compared  to  the  isolated  setting  (frequency  = 
43).  Yawning  invariably  was  accompanied  by  stretching  and  was  eventually 
dropped  as  a  separate  category. 

Laughing/Smi ling  (Tables  10  and  11).  Laughing  and  smiling  behavior  can  be 
a  sign  of  social  affiliation  or  a  sign  of  tension  release.  Frequency  and 
rate  of  occurrence  was  higher  in  the  high  time  stress  condition  (fre¬ 
quency  =  60,  rate  =  .34  occurrences/minute)  than  the  low  time  stress 
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condition  (frtquency  ■  84,  rat*  ■  .24  occurrtncts/nlnuto).  Laughing  also 
occurred  more  frequently  and  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  In  the  group  (fre¬ 
quency  *  85,  rate  •  .32  occurrences/minute)  than  Isolated  (frequency  ■  59, 
rate  -  .22  occurrences/minute)  settings.  Like  yawning  and  stretching, 
laughing  may  be  affected  by  behavioral  contagion  in  group  settings. 

Team  Performance  Scores 

It  was  of  Interest  to  compare  team  performance  measures  with  the  verbal  and 
nonverbal  behaviors  observed.  Total  points  accumulated  by  teams  during  the 
trials  observed  (the  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental  session)  are 
shown  within  Attachment  D.  Total  points  accumulated  were  higher  In  the 
graphic  (frequency  *  6529)  as  opposed  to  the  alphanumeric  (frequency  * 

5562)  display  conditions  and  higher  in  the  low  time  stress  (frequency  = 
6585)  as  opposed  to  the  high  time  stress  (frequency  ■  5506)  conditions. 
However,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  rate  of  points  accumulated  fol¬ 
lowed  a  somewhat  different  pattern.  While  point  accumulation  rates 
remained  higher  for  graphic  (rate  ■  24.7  points/minute)  than  alphanumeric 
(rate  *  21.1  points/minute)  displays,  team  efficiency  appeared  to  be  higher 
during  the  fast,  high  time  stress  condition  (rate  *  31.2  points/minute)  as 
opposed  to  the  slow,  low  time  stress  condition  (rate  =  18.7  points/ 
minute).  The  latter  finding  should  be  qualified  by  the  realization  that 
opportunities  were  limited  under  low  time  stress  to  perform  optimally 
because  of  the  slower  presentation  of  tasks  for  processing. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  between  team  performance  scores  and  the 
two  behavioral  categories  that  showed  the  most  promise  for  tracking  group 
decision  making  (i.e.,  verbal  commands  and  gesturing),  a  limited  set  of 
Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficients  was  calculated.  The  number 
of  verbal  commands  issued  by  emergent  leaders  (within  the  five  teams 
showing  a  consistent  leader)  was  correlated  with  total  points  accumulated 
on  a  trial  by  trial  basis.  These  correlations  were  computed  separately  for 
high  and  low  time  stress  conditions.  Results  indicated  a  modest  positive 
correlation  between  these  two  variables  under  high  time  stress  (R  =  lb, 
n.s.)  and  a  negative  correlation  under  low  stress  conditions  (R  =  -.33, 
p  <  .05).  This  finding  may  be  related  to  a  recent  finding  reported  by 
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Drlskell  (1986)  that  showed  subordinates  yielding  more  to  leader  Influence 
under  high  stress  conditions.  However,  without  knowing  what  task  choices 
were  available  to  teams  when  the  leader  Issued  his/her  commands,  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  (s)he  gave  good  advice  or  bad.  Without  knowing 
what  individual  responses  were  made,  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
team  members  complied  or  resisted  Influence.  Had  a  view  of  the  video 
display  been  Incorporated  within  the  videotaped  sessions,  this  kind  of 
analysis  could  have  been  performed. 

A  correlation  was  also  calculated  between  the  number  of  gestures  observed 
In  teams  working  In  the  proxlmlc  seating  arrangement  and  their  total  per¬ 
formance  scores.  Results  Indicated  a  modest  negative  relationship  between 
these  two  variables  (R  »  -.23.  p  >  .07).  It  may  be  that  those  Individuals 
pointing  to  the  large  screen  display  used  this  behavior  as  a  substitute  for 
clear  verbal  commands  (there  were  slightly  fewer  commands  Issued  In  the 
group  seating  conditions  compared  to  Isolated  group  conditions).  Given 
that  team  members  remained  focused  upon  their  video  displays,  these  ges¬ 
tures  may  have  gone  unnoticed  by  their  Intended  targets. 

Discussion 

The  primary  motivation  to  conduct  the  present  pilot  was  to  (1)  explore  the 
use  of  new  behavioral  observation  techniques  to  determine  their  utility 
within  team  decision  making  research,  and  (2)  collect  preliminary  data  that 
could  be  used  to  design  future  experiments  dealing  with  communication 
issues  within  distributed  decision  making  environments. 

The  rapid  development  of  a  behavioral  rating  technique  and  preliminary 
analyses  of  videotaped  sessions  proved  to  be  a  useful  exercise  for  refining 
our  thinking  about  observational  techniques  and  narrowing  In  on  a  set  of 
observable  behaviors  related  to  team  decision  making.  For  example,  we  now 
know  that  verbal  command  rates  appear  to  be  driven  by  information  display 
rates.  We  also  now  know  that  leaders  tend  to  emerge  spontaneously  in  most 
groups  to  help  coordinate  task  activity.  Their  effectiveness  may  be 
dependent  upon  stressors  that  force  other  team  members  to  adhere  to  their 
directives.  We  have  seen  pointing  behavior  increase  in  response  to  gro  p 
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seating  and  Urge  screen  displays,  but  have  found  this  to  be  a  counterpro¬ 
ductive  behavior. 

While  many  of  the  behaviors  sampled  simply  did  not  vary  in  a  way  that  would 
help  explain  team  performance  outcomes,  observing  these  behaviors  across 
teams  helped  paint  a  picture  of  team  operating  climates  that  would  have 
been  missing  had  they  not  been  recorded.  For  example,  we  know  from  the 
kind  of  positive  and  neyatlve  comments  made  that  groups  were  generally 
cooperative  and  task  oriented.  We  also  know  from  attending  to  posture 
changes  that  team  members  were  Intently  focused  upon  their  video  displays 
and  did  not  move  much  during  experimental  trials.  We  also  know  from 
attending  to  posture  changes  that  team  members  were  Intently  focused  upon 
their  video  displays  and  did  not  move  much  during  experimental  trials.  We 
also  discovered  that  intertrial  SWAT  rating  periods  were  used  by  teams  for 
a  number  of  other  activities  Including  stretching  and  commenting  on  per¬ 
formance.  Yawning,  laughing,  and  stretching  were  more  likely  to  be  conta¬ 
gious  during  this  period  In  proxlmlc  seating  arrangements. 

We  have  also  learned  something  from  our  omissions.  It  is  clear  that  we 
underestimated  the  richness  of  verbal  behaviors  in  developing  our  rating 
scheme.  More  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  exchange  of  nonaffective, 
nondirective  Information.  More  attention  also  needs  to  be  paid  to  the 
kinds  of  question  team  members  ask  each  other. 

It  is  believed  that  direct  observation  of  group  decision  making  activities 
is  an  Important  adjunct  to  the  study  of  group  performance  outcomes.  Obser¬ 
vation  of  team  communication  patterns  can  provide  insight  into  problem 
solving  and  decision  making  processes  that  are  inaccessible  within  single 
person  problem  solving  tasks.  It  is  recommended  that  behavioral  observa¬ 
tion  be  continued  and  expanded  in  future  team  research.  A  detailed  listing 
of  recommendations  for  future  research  may  be  found  in  Attachment  E. 
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Attachment  B 
RAW  DATA  SHEET  EXAMPLE 


Attachment  C 

TABULAR  I ZED  FREQUENCY  AND  RATE  DATA 
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TABLE  1.  VERBAL  COMMANDS* 


(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

Group  Condition 

13  14  15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

13 

8 

6 

6 

8 

5 

8 

12 

Total 

121 

A1  pha 

2nd 

5 

9 

3 

8 

8 

9 

5 

8 

Slow 

3rd 

12 

13 

6 

9 

12 

10 

9 

11 

Total 

142 

1st 

6 

10 

4 

4 

10 

10 

8 

8 

At  pha 

Total 

263 

Fast 

4th 

0 

11 

3 

6 

9 

4 

14 

8 

Total 

109 

Graphics 

2nd 

3 

8 

6 

5 

9 

t 

10 

y 

Slow 

3rd 

5 

16 

6 

8 

18 

6 

21 

10 

Total 

164 

1st 

6 

14 

6 

8 

12 

4 

11 

13 

Graph 

Total 

273 

Group  Total 

536 

Separate  Condition 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

5 

4 

7 

9 

7 

9 

12 

19 

Total 

116 

Alpha 

2nd 

6 

4 

7 

7 

4 

10 

9 

7 

Slow 

3rd 

20 

6 

9 

12 

16 

10 

10 

11 

Total 

176 

1st 

23 

0 

6 

8 

11 

15 

10 

9 

Al  pha 

Total 

292 

Fast 

4th 

7 

13 

11 

3 

11 

9 

7 

11 

Total 

144 

Graphics 

2nd 

9 

8 

9 

10 

9 

8 

11 

8 

Slow 

3rd 

9 

13 

10 

11 

12 

13 

9 

10 

Total 

179 

1st 

9 

5 

16 

13 

16 

13 

12 

8 

1 

Graph 

Total 

323 

Separate 

Total 

615 

Separate  Versus 

Group 

A1  pha 

Versus 

Graph 

Fast  Versus 

Slow 

Occurrences 

615 

536 

555 

596 

490 

661 

F  requency 

Per  Minute 

2.32 

2.03 

2.102 

2.25 

2.78 

1.87/ 

♦Observations  made  on  first  four  trials  uf  each  experimental  session: 
data  for  group  15,  group  graphics  condition,  reflects  an  underestimation 
due  to  poor  audio  recording  level  for  person  'A'. 
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TABU  2.  POSITIVE  COMMENTS  DURING  AND  BETWEEN  TRIALS* 
(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 


Group  Condition 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

17 

00 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

4 

A1  pha 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

10 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alpha  Total 

14 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

2 

Graphics 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

7 

1st 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Graph 

Total 

9 

Group  Total 

23 

Separate  Condition 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

2 

Alpha 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SI  ow 

3rd 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

8 

1st 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Alpha  Total 

10 

Fast 

4th 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

n 

0 

Total 

8 

Graphics 

2nd 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

12 

1st 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Graph  Total 

20 

Separate 

Total 

30 

Separate  Versus 

Group 

Alpha  Versus 

Graph 

Fast  Versus 

Slow 

Occurrences 

30 

23 

24 

29 

16 

37 

♦Observations  made  on  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental  session: 
data  for  group  15,  group  graphics  condition,  reflects  an  underestimation 
due  to  poor  audio  recording  level  for  person  'A*. 
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NEGATIVE  COMMENTS  DURING  AND  BETWEEN  TRIALS* 
(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

Group  Condition 

13  14  IS 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

5 

Alpha 

2nd 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Slow 

3rd 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

Total 

8 

1st 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alpha  Total 

13 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

5 

Graphics 

2nd 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

7 

1st 

2 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Graph 

Total 

12 

Group 

Total 

25 

Separate  Condition 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

15 

Alpha 

2nd 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

14 

1st 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

A1  pha 

Total 

29 

Fast 

4th 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

Total 

6 

Graphics 

2nd 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

1U 

1st 

? 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Graph 

Total 

16 

* 

Separate  Total 

45 

Separate  Versus 

Group 

Alpha 

Versus 

Graph 

Fast  Versus 

Slow 

Occurrences 

45 

25 

42 

28 

31 

39 

♦Observations  made 

on 

first 

four 

trials 

of  each 

experimental  session: 

data  for  group  15,  group  graphics  condition,  reflects  an  underestimation 
due  to  poor  audio  recording  level  for  person  'A'. 
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TABLE  4.  QUESTIONS* 

(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 

Group  Condition 

Number  10  11  12  13  14  IS  17  IB 

Trial 

Fast  4th  00000000  Total  3 
Alpha  2nd  1  0  0  0  0  2  0  0 

Slow  3rd  7  1  0  0  1  1  1  0  Total  22 

1st  2  0  0  1  2  1  4  0  _ 

A1  pha  Total  25 


Fast  4th  0  1  1  0  0  0  0  0  Total  11 

Graphics  2nd  20000070 

Slow  3rd  2  1  0  0  2  2  2  0  Total  20 

1st  2  3  0  0  2  1  3  0  _ 

Graph  Total  31 

Group  Total  56 


Separate  Condition 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

5 

A1  pha 

2nd 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

18 

1st 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Alpha  Total  23 


Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

3 

Graphics 

2nd 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

15 

1st 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Graph  Total 

18 

Separate 

Total 

41 

Separate  Versus  Group 

A1  pha 

Versus  Graph 

Fast 

Versus 

Slow 

Occurrences 

41 

56 

48 

49 

22 

75 

Frequency 
Per  Minute 

0.15 

0.21 

0.181 

0.185 

0.12 

0.213 

♦Observations  made  on  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental  session: 
data  for  group  15,  group  graphics  condition,  reflects  an  underestimation 
due  to  poor  audio  recording  level  for  person  'A', 


TABLE  5.  GESTURING* 
(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

IB 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

7 

Alpha 

2nd 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

1 

0 

1 

0 

l 

2 

0 

0 

Total 

16 

1st 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Alpha  Total 

23 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

6 

Graphics 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Total 

11 

1st 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Graph  Total 

17 

Group  Total 

40 

Separate  Condition 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

IB 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

U 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

1 

Alpha 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

u 

U 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Al  pha 

Total 

l 

Fast 

♦th 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

2 

Graphics 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

l 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Graph 

Total 

3 

Separate  Total 

4 

Separate  Versus 

Group 

Alpha 

Versus 

Graph 

Fast  ' 

Versus 

Slow 

Occurrences 

4 

40 

24 

20 

16 

211 

F  requency 

Per  Klnute  0.01 

0.15 

0.090 

0.07 

0.09 

u 

.079 

♦Observations  made  on  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental  session: 
data  for  based  on  obervation  of  persons  * B '  and  * C '  only;  person  'A' 
not  visible  In  separate  condition. 
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TABLE  6.  GESTURES  BETWEEN  TRIALS* 
(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

Group  Condition 
13  14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

U 

Alpha 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

7 

1st 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alpha  Total 

7 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

Graphics 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

3 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Graph 

Total 

3 

Group  Total 

10 

Separate  Condition 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

Alpha 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alpha  Total 

0 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

2 

Graphics 

2nd 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

u 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Graph  Total 

2 

Separate  Total 

2 

Separate  Versus  Group 

Alpha  Versus  Graph 

Fast 

Versus 

Slow 

Occurrences 

2 

10 

7 

5 

2 

10 

♦Observations  made 

on 

first 

four 

trial  of 

each  experimental 

session: 

data  hased  on  observation  of  persons  * B '  and  'C';  person  'A'  Invisible 
durlny  separate  condition. 
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TABU  7.  SELF  WUUPULATION* 
(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 


Teem  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

26 

A1  pha 

Pnd 

1 

0 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

6 

Slow 

3rd 

2 

5 

5 

4 

2 

6 

0 

7 

Total 

53 

1st 

4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Alpha  Total 

79 

Fast 

4th 

2 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

b 

Total 

31 

Graphics 

2nd 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Slow 

3rd 

5 

4 

8 

7 

3 

1 

2 

7 

Total 

68  | 

1st 

3 

3 

1 

7 

4 

3 

2 

8 

Graph  Total 

98 

Group  Total 

178 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

3 

Total 

32 

Alpha 

2nd 

3 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

Slow 

3rd 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

Total 

43 

1st 

1 

3 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Alpha  Total 

75 

Fast 

4th 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total 

23 

Graphics 

2nd 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Slow 

3rd 

3 

3 

8 

3 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Total 

45 

1st 

2 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

5 

3 

Graph  Total 

68 

Separate  Total 

143 

Separate  Versus  Group 

Alpha  Versus 

Graph 

Fast 

Versus 

Slow 

Occurrences 

143 

178 

154 

167 

112 

209 

F  requency 

Per  Minute 

0.54 

0.67 

0.583 

0.63 

0.63 

0 

.5y3 

^Observations  made 

on 

first  four  trials  ot 

each  experimental  session: 

data  based 

on  observations  of 

persons  ' B * 

and 

'C*  only; 

person 

'A'  not 

visible  In 

separate  condition 

0-26 

1 

RAM 

nvftfun 

JIUN 

JtmJt 

« 

MltMMUUUtlUUUM 

TABLE  8.  SELF  MANIPULATION  BETWEEN  TRIALS* 
(OCCURRENCES  PER  6ROUP) 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

12 

Alpha 

2nd 

l 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l 

2 

Total 

17 

1st 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

A)  pha 

Total 

29 

Fast 

4th 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

21 

Graphics 

2nd 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

Slow 

3rd 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

17 

1st 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Graph 

Total 

38 

Group  Total 

67 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Total 

13 

Alpha 

2nd 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

lb 

1st 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

? 

0 

Alpha  Total 

28 

Fast 

4th 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

16 

Graphics 

2nd 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Slow 

3rd 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

G 

1 

Total 

18 

1st 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Graph  Total  34 


Separate  Total  62 

Separate  Versus  Group  Alpha  Versus  Graph  Fast  Versus  Slow 

Occurrences  62  67  57  72  62  67 

*0bservat1ons  made  on  first  four  trials  cf  each  experimental  session: 

data  based  on  observation  of  persons  ' B '  and  'C'  only;  person  'A'  not 
visible  during  separate  condtlon. 
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TABLE  9.  POSTURE  CHANGES  BETWEEN  TK’ALS* 

(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 

Team  Number  10  11  12  13  14  IE  17  18 

Trial  ”™~ 

Fast  4th  1  1  1  0  1  0  U  1  Total  14 

Alpha  2nd  23201001 

Slow  3rd  0  3  1  0  0  1  1  1  Total  13 

1st  1  3  0  0  1  0  1  0  _ 

Alpha  Total  27 


Fast  4th  4  2  2  0  1  0  0  U  Total  16 

Graphics  2nd  22101010 

Slow  3rd  1  3  1  0  0  0  0  0  Total  13 

1st  1  2  1  0  1  1  2  0  _ 

Graph  Total  29 

Group  Total  66 

Team  Number  10  11  12  13  14  IE  17  18 

Trial 

Fast  4th  1  0  0  0  2  0  0  0  Total  8 

Alpha  2nd  0  4  0  0  0  0  1  0 

Slow  3rd  0  2  2  0  2  0  1  0  Total  11 

1st  1  0  0  0  2  0  1  0  _ 

Alpha  Total  19 


Fast  4th  3  2  3  0  U  1  0  U  Total  14 

Graphics  2nd  12200000 

Slow  3rd  1  2  1  0  1  0  0  U  Total  10 

1st  2  2  0  0  1  0  0  0  _ 

Graph  Total  24 

Separate  Total  43 

Separate  Versus  Group  Alpha  Versus  Graph  Fast  Versus  Slow 

Occurrences  43  56  46  53  52  47 

♦Observations  made  on  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental  session: 
data  based  on  observation  of  persons  ' 8 *  and  'C'  only;  person  'A'  not 
visible  In  separate  condition. 
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TABLE  10.  LAUGHTER* 
(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 


Group  Condition 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

j.2 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

0 

2 

0 

O 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Total 

14 

A1  pha 

2nd 

i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

SI  ow 

3rd 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Total 

29 

1st 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

A1  pha 

Total 

43 

Fast 

4th 

0 

9 

C 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Total 

16 

Graphics 

2nd 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

SI  ow 

3rd 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Total 

26 

* 

1st 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

Graph 

Total 

42 

Group  Total 

85 

Separate  Condition 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

5 

Alpha 

2nd 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SI  ow 

3rd 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

9 

1st 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A1  pha 

Total 

14 

Fast 

4th 

11 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

25 

Graphics 

2nd 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SI  ow 

3rd 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

20 

1st 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Graph 

Total 

45 

Separate  Total 

59 

Separate  Versus 

Group 

Alpha  Versus 

Graph 

Fast  Versus 

SI  ow 

Occurrences 

59 

85 

57 

87 

60 

84 

Frequency 

Per  Minute 

0.22 

0.32 

0.215 

0 

.32 

0.34 

0 

.238 

Observations  made  on  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental  session: 
data  for  group  15,  group  graphics  condition,  reflects  an  underestimation 
due  to  poor  audio  recording  level  for  person  'A'. 
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TABLE  11.  LAUGHTER  BETWEEN  TRIALS* 
(OCCURRENCES  PER  GROUP) 


Group  Condition 

Team  Number  10  11  12  13  14  15  17  IB 

Trial 


Fast 

4th 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  Total 

9 

Alpha 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0  Total 

7 

1st 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Alpha  Total 

16 

Fast 

4th 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2  Total 

15 

Graphics 

2nd 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  Total 

10 

1st 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Graph  Total 

2b 

Group  Total 

41 

Separate  Condition 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0  Total 

7 

Alpha 

2nd 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SI  ow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0  Total 

1 

1st 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alpha  Total 

8 

Fast 

4th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  Total 

? 

Graphics 

2nd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Slow 

3rd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  Total 

2 

1st 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Graph  Total 

4 

Separate  Total 

12 

Separate  Versus 

Group 

Alpha  Versus 

Graph 

Fast  Versus 

Slow 

Occurrences 

12 

41 

24 

29 

33 

20 

♦Observations  made  on  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental  session: 
data  for  group  15,  group  graphics  condition,  reflects  an  underestimation 
due  to  poor  audio  recording  level  for  person  'A*. 
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Attachment  D 

TABULARIZED  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 
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GROUP  PERFORMANCE* 
(POINTS  ACCUMULATED  PER  GROUP) 
Group  Condition 


Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

92 

108 

71 

88 

73 

84 

87 

79 

Total 

1272 

Alpha 

2nd 

51 

74 

76 

89 

74 

72 

87 

67 

Slow 

3rd 

87 

85 

115 

99 

102 

106 

98 

124 

Total 

1520 

1st 

62 

102 

90 

105 

95 

49 

97 

104 

Alpha  Total 

2792 

Fast 

4th 

99 

87 

91 

105 

105 

87 

61 

98 

Total 

1510 

Graphics 

2nd 

113 

106 

105 

120 

100 

74 

62 

97 

Slow 

3rd 

131 

115 

115 

131 

101 

115 

89 

112 

Total 

1758 

1st 

113 

102 

96 

122 

108 

108 

82 

108 

Graph  Total 

3268 

Group  Total 

6060 

Separate  Condition 

Team  Number 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

Trial 

Fast 

4th 

61 

51 

99 

87 

39 

83 

9/ 

79 

Total 

1199 

Alpha 

2nd 

64 

56 

91 

70 

50 

90 

103 

79 

Slow 

3rd 

88 

98 

115 

121 

72 

122 

104 

108 

Total 

1571 

1st 

67 

93 

110 

98 

68 

96 

89 

122 

A1  pha 

Total 

2770 

Fast 

4th 

94 

100 

92 

96 

102 

95 

95 

98 

Total 

1525 

Graphics 

2nd 

88 

85 

83 

80 

101 

96 

109 

111 

Slow 

3rd 

122 

114 

115 

77 

116 

121 

98 

124 

Total 

1736 

1st 

100 

97 

99 

108 

113 

107 

98 

126 

Graph  Total  3261 


Separate  Total  6031 


Separate  Versus 

Group 

Alpha  Versus 

Graph 

Fast  Versus 

Slow 

Points 

6031 

6060 

5562 

6529 

5506 

6585 

Average 

94.2 

94.6 

86.90 

102. 

86.0 

102.8 

Points 

IV r  Minute 

22.8 

22.9 

21.06 

24 .7 

31.2 

lit.  70 

*Data  from  first  four  trials  of  each  experimental  session  only. 
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Attachment  E 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Throughout  Appendix  0,  we  have  mentioned  a  number  of  methodological  and 
procedural  shortcomings  that  could  easily  be  corrected  in  future  studies. 
Suggested  "fixes"  are  summarized  below  together  with  additional  comments 
regarding  future  research  directions. 

Technological  Fixes 

1.  Upgrade  videotaping  facility  to  allow  multicamera,  unobstructed  views 
of  team  members  In  group  and  Isolated  conditions. 

2.  Incorporate  views  of  team  members'  CRT  displays  within  videotapes  to 
provide  Information  regarding  their  current  focus  of  attention. 

3.  Computerize  rating  procedure  and  videotape  handling  procedures. 

4.  Maintain  log  of  Individual  as  well  as  group  point  accumulation  within 
TRAP  task. 

Methodological  Fixes 

1.  Unconfound  large  versus  small  screen  displays  from  group  versus 
isolated  viewing. 

2.  Develop  a  more  comprehensive  behavioral  observation  system  that 
includes  a  more  detailed  taxonor\y  of  verbal  behaviors. 

3.  Use  multiple  raters  and  extend  training  time  to  increase  reliability 
of  behavioral  measures. 

4.  Supplement  SWAT  ratings  with  alternative  measures  of  workload  (i.e., 
physiological  measures  or  embedded  tasks). 


5.  Develop  new  measures  of  team  performance  efficiency. 


6 


Control  for  sex  composition  and  prior  acquaintance  of  team  member* 


?.  Increase  the  number  of  teams  observed  and  expand  subject  population. 

8.  Decrease  dependence  on  within  subject  designs. 

9.  Increase  breadth  of  gaming  situations. 

10.  Consider  field  and  survey  research  to  supplement  laboratory 
experiments. 

Theoretical  Concerns 

1.  Explore  situational  stressors  in  addition  to  time  stress  (e.y.. 
Information  overload,  conflict  or  ambiguity,  situation  severity, 
etc.). 

?.  Include  a  consideration  of  leadership  variables  (e.g. ,  seating 
position,  personality  variables)  In  future  team  experiments. 

3.  Wherever  possible,  develop  competing  theoretical  frameworks  to  allow 
critical  tests  among  alternative  hypotheses. 
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